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LOVE AND DEATH. 


A TALE. 


Upon a blithesome summer day 
Young Cupid roamed the forest wild, 
He passed the sultry hours in play, 
Like any other thoughtless child. 


Beneath an oak’s luxurious shade, 


Where bloom’d the wild flowers fair and free ; 


The weary boy his footsteps stayed, 
And laid him down right fearlessly. 


All scattered loosely on the ground 
His fatal darts were idly flung ; 
And near him, in his sleep profound, 
Lay the dread bow of Love—unstrung. 


When lo! a monstrous form appear'd! 
Haggard and grim—with dust besmear'd, 
Striding along with giant strength, 
Wielding a dart of fearful length. 
Whilst clanging against his bony side, 
A sheaf of kindred darts was tied, 
A cloud o’ercast the beaming skies! 
The wild birds ceased their sportive cries ; 
The rippling waters changed their tone, 
And seem’d in sympathy to moan. 
Young Cupid writhed, as if in pain, 
But he turn’d him over, and slept again ; 
The monster gasp’d as he laid him down, 
And looked on love with a ghastly frown. 
The boy’s fresh cheek grew wan and pale, 
And he dreamily utter'd a feeble wail ; 
All might have judged from his labor’d breath, 
That the monster who lay by his side was Death, 
Their scatter'’d darts comming!'d lay 
And sound was the slumber of Death that day— 
The restless boy at length awoke, 
And fear drops from his forehead broke, 
Yet he sprang to his feet and seized bis bow, 
As if in act a dart to throw. 
And catching the arrows, with speed he fled 
With a shout that might have roused the dead. 
And soon Love tested his bow anew, 
And found his weapon both strong and true ; 
But strange was the issue, and sad to tell, 
Not Love, but Death, on those young hearts fell ! 


Grim Death now rose from his sleep profound, 


And caught up the weapons that strew’d the ground. 


The monster growl’d as he slowly awoke— 

* Full many are waiting my final stroke.” 

He aim’d at the old man, with pain oppress’d, 
And a soft flame wakes in his wither'd breast ; 
His wan lips quiver’d with feeble sighs, 
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And corpse lights gleam’d from his shrunken eyes ; 
But startled Death grew doubly grim, 

Whea he found that such follies were wrought hy him, 
Tho’ some of his darts bore the doom of Death, 
There were others that quicken’d the failing breath, 
And kindled Love’s flame in the aged heart, 

That ne’er should have felt such pleasing smart. 


Time doth the truth of this wild legend prove, 
For young men die and old ones fall in love. 





EDITORIAL GREETINGS, 
FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


It is a custom of the season, sanctioned by im- 
memorial usage, to exchange gratulations among 
friends at the happy advent of another year. Ac- 
cordingly, we come forward, gentle reader, to greet 
you with maoy assurances of sincere good-will 
and many wishes for a prosperous future. Your 
Christmas, we trust, has passed “ righte merrily” 
and your New-Year dawns with bright auguries 
of prospective success. How delightfully does 
this genial season come round in the cycle of time 
to recreate the mind and body, wearied with the 
engrossing pursuits of life—a pleasing interlude to 
the toils and cares of a hum-draum world—when 
the “light of other days” throws a cheering reflec- 
tion upon the festivities of the present hour and 
swelling memories rise up to enhance its enjoy- 
ment. Long may it remain a period, consecrated 
to the finest emotions of the heart, long may its 
domestic re-unions be celebrated with joyous rite, 
though the days of the “yale log” and “ wassail 
bowl” have passed away, and the bell of the mas- 
quer and the pomp of Twelfth Night are numbered 
with the faded and forgotten pageantries of the 
olden time. 

But the recurrence of a New- Year is calculated 
to awaken other and sadder feelings. Mankind 
are so little disposed to meditation, that it is only 
at stated intervals, with the return of some anni- 
versary in their calendar, or the completion of one 
of those spaces by which we estimate the flight of 
time, that they can be brought to think seriously 
on the past. Then it is that they are duly con- 
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Editorial Greetings for the New Year. 


[January, 








scious of the transitory nature of existence and 
inwardly indulge the unavailing regret of the poet, 


“ Eheu fugaces, Postume, Postume, 
Labuntur anni.” 


The birth-day is one of these occasions for sober 
thought with the individual, but the New- Year is 
the general birth-day of the human race. It isa 
proper time for universal introspection—a station 
where the train stops for an instant on the great 
railway of life, and we scan the distance we have 
traversed and the country beyond—a point where 
the heart, between the closing and the coming 
years, like the head of Janus, looks forward and 
benind. “ No one,” says Charles Lamb, “ ever 
regarded the first of January with indifference. 
It is that from which all date their time, and count 
upon what is left.”” But we wish not to play the 
moralist. If we go on in this strain, our ** sang” 
may at last turn out a “sermon,” and some good 
Horativ will remind us, that it were indeed ‘to 
consider too curiously to consider so.” 


With the Messenger, the first of January, as in- 
dicating the commencement of a new volume, is 
of course a landmark in its mission, a time for the 
balancing of old accounts and the formation of new 
plans. We should therefore say something to you, 
kind patrons, with regard to the intercourse so 
pleasantly begun between us. And first, let us 
tender our warmest thanks for the kindness and 
consideration we have met with, thus far in our ca- 
reer, We have been greatly encouraged by the 
friendly notices of the press and the incitements of 
many generous correspondents. Be assured that 
while we appreciate your favorable regard, we 
shall do all in our power to deserve its continuance 
and endeavor by untiring exertions in our arduous 
duties, to “ win golden opinions from all sorts of 
people.” The Messenger is now fairly “in its 
teens.” It has done much in its past history, how 
much we need not remind you; we are determined 
it shall do more, with your assistance and support. 
We say this in no vain-glorious spirit. What the 
Messenger shall be—the good it may be able to 
accomplish—the softening influence it may exer- 
cise on faction—will not be our work. To our con- 
tributors rather let the credit be assigned, through 
whose instrumentality we hope to make it always 
useful and acceptable, to preserve in its maturer 
age the lumen purpureum juventa, to render moral 
beauty ever fresh and radiant to the perception and 
to present 


“* Truth severe in fairy fiction dressed.” 


We invoke in our behalf the literary intelligence 


of the entire South. We ask all who have ever 
turned, as a relaxation, from severer duties to the 





‘* gladsome light” of letters, to forget not the Mag- 
azine, which has occupied in former times so hon- 
ored a place in their affections. We appeal to the 
large number of educated men, who now bury in 
ignoble obscurity talents that should illustrate the 
literature of America, to withhold no longer their 
favor, but leaving the frivolous incidents of a day 
and looking rather to that enlarged dominion of 
knowledge which must, sooner or later, overspread 
our land, to become efficient co-workers in so en- 
nobling a cause. Finally, we address ourselves to 
the just sense of sectional pride which animates every 
true Southron, and beg that an union of effort 
may enable us to exhibit to our northern brethren 
worthy and enduring manifestations of mind,—to 
show them that Southern learning can think for 
itself and that we have among us intellects of glorious 
mould, and hearts that are “ pregnant with celestial 
fire.” 

We see clearly the difficulties and responsibili- 
ties of our position. We know that there is work 
before us, that calls for untiring energy and devo- 
tedness of purpose. But we are assured by the 
liberal encouragement extended to our predeces- 
sors and shall toil on, looking forward to the 
“exceeding great reward” of seeing at last the 
rays of science and polite Jearning diffused through- 
out the wide borders of our Southern land, with 
the proud consciousness of having been an hum- 
ble instrument in effecting that splendid result. 
For we have an abiding faith, that even in our own 
day, our people will direct their thoughts to ob- 
jects far nobler than the mere arts of trade, and 
that Belles-Lettres, with its correlative branches, 
will flourish in all the pristine beauty of its Athe- 
nian existence. 

We must be permitted, before concluding these 
remarks, as an act of simple justice to ourselves, 
to call attention to the large amount now due us 
for unpaid subscriptions. Our monthly expendi- 
ture is heavy, and we submit to those indebted to 
us, that we should not be embarrassed on account 
of their remissness. 


A word with regard to another topic and we 
have done. It will be perceived that we have 
gone back to the old title of our magazine—the 
“* Sournern Lirerary Messencer.” This change 
is not to be ascribed to any dislike for the prefix 
of ‘“‘ Western.”’ So far from it, we are proud of 
our extended circulation in the West and trust that 
our beginnings in editorial life are approved there. 
But the recent name of our work was cumbrous. 
Besides, we have a weakness for old things, and 
we are induced to think that, of all others, that 
name will be most liked which is associated with 
the very inception of the work, with the early trials 
of its founder and with so much of its well-earned 
renown. 

And now, gentle reader, A Happy New-Year ! 
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VIEW FROM GRISWOLD HILL, 
ON STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Earth, sea and sky,—in richest hues array’d,— 
How spreads the glorious panorama round,— 
As from the casement of a princely dome 
We revel in its charms. From this bold height, 
O’er wood-crown’d hill, and mountain thinly veil’d, 
Villa and spire, and castellated roof, 
How glide the soft beams of the westering sun 
To sleep with ocean blue. 
Here, at our side 
Frowns Fort Knyphausen, o’er whose ruin‘d base | 
Close-woven cedars stretch their arras dark, 
Hiding the bastions, whence in olden time, 
The whisker'd Hessian, bought with British gold, 
Aim’d at my Country’s heart. 
With fairy grace, 
New-Jersey’s shores expand. Hillock and grove, 
Hamlet and town, and lithe promontory, 
Engird this islet, as a mother clasps 
A beauteous daughter. But the opposing straits, 
With their deep line of indentation, bar 
The fall embrace. Broad spreads the billowy bay, 
Forever peopled by the gliding sail, 
From the slight speck where the rude fisher toils, 
To that, which, like a mountain, treads the wave,— 
Or those, that mov'd by latent fires, compel 
The awe-struck flood. 
See,—from its northern home 
The bold, unswerving Hudson, that hath burst 
The barrier of his palisades, to gaze 
On all this wondrous beauty, and to swell 
With lordly tribute, what it views with pride. 
Behold the peerless city, lifting high 
Its hundred spires and edg’d with bristling masts, 
In whose strong breast beat half a million hearts 
Instinet with hurrying life. The grey-hair’d man 
Remembereth well, how the dank waters crept 
Where now, in queenly pomp, her court she holds. 
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Next, gleams the Isle, where lengthen’d line of 


coast 
Is lov'd by Ceres, and where varying swells 
The rural landscape. On its western height 
A noble city towers, and ‘neath its wing 
One, whose pure domes are wrapp’d in hallow’d 
shades, 
Silent, yet populous, and throngh whose gates 
Press on the unreturning denizeas. 
Oh Greenwood ! loveliest spot for last repose, 
When the worn pilgrimage of life is o’er, 
Even thy dim outline, through the haze, is dear. 


Onward, by Coney Island’s silvery reef 
To where between its lowly valves of sand 
Opes the highway of nations. 


Through it, pours 





The commerce of the world. The mother-realm 
Sends on its tide her daily embassies, 
While France invokes the potency of steam, 


To wing her message. From his ice-clad pines 
The Scandinavian—the grave, turbaned Turk, 
The Greek mercurial, even the hermit-sons 

Of sage Confucius, like the sea-bird, spread 
Their pinions toward this city of the West, 

That like a money-changer for the earth 

Sits in her temple-dome. Yon ocean-gate, 

With telegraphic touch, doth chronicle 

The rushing tide of sea-worn emigrants, 

Sick, sad, or famished. With what anxious eyes 
They scan the coast, that gives the stranger bread,, 
Perchance, a grave. And he, who ventureth forth 
The willing prisoner of some white-winged ship, 
Leaving his native land, perchance, to seek 
Hygeia o’er the wave, perchance, to test 

What spells do linger round the classic climes 
That woke his boyhood’s dream,—how fails his 
heart 

As the strong hills of Never-Sink withdraw 

Their misty guardianship. Speech may not tell,— 
For well I know its poverty to paint 

The rapture, when the homeward glance descries 
With patriot love, that clime, whose novelties, 
Whose forms of unimagined life, eclipse 

The worn-out wonders of an Older World 

That ever, with its ghostly finger, points 

To things that were. 


Oh great and solemn Deep!— 
Profound enchanter of the musing thought, 
Release my strain, that to this beauteous Isle 

So long a visitant, my thanks may flow, 

Warm, though inadequate. Autumnal tints 
Float in fall brilliance over copse and grove, 
Where erst the Red Man rested on his bow, 
Wrapp'd in brief reverie, ’mid the haunts* he lov’d, 
But whence his exil’d feet so soon must part, 
Leaving no trace behind. 


Still, lingering flowers, 
The resonance of summer, cheer the nooks, 
Where the sun longest smiles. Thou fairest Isle 
Of all my feet hath trodden,—purest gem 
Amid the sparkling waters of the bay,— 
I grieve to say farewell. And for the sake 
Of those I love, and for the memories sweet, 
And sacred hospitalities, that cling 
Around the mansion whence my steps depart,— 
Peace be within thy palace homes,—that crest 
Each sea girt hill, and ‘neath the humblest roofs 
That nestle ’mid thy dells: and when I dream 
Of some blest Eden that surviv’d the fall,— 
That dream shall be of thee. 


* The Indian name for Staten-lsland was Monacnong, or 
Enchanted Woods, signifying admiration of its delightful 
forest scenery. 
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NATIONAL OBSERVATORY. 
Addressed to the Hon. John Quincy Adams. 


Wasuineton, Nov. 17th, 1847. 

Dear Sir,—You did me the honor yesterday to 
ask that I would give a written description of the 
Observatory, with other information relating there- 
to, including an explanation of the object and uses 
of the different instruments. 

I need not speak of the pleasure it gives me to 
comply with your request; the only alloy to this 
pleasure is found in the circumstance that I have 
not the leisure, and if the leisure, not the ability to 
make the answer as full or as satisfactory as I 
would have it. 

Your efforts to advance in America the cause of 
practical Astronomy, are known to the world. The 
lively interest which you continue to manifest in all 
that concerns the Observatory, causes you to be 
considered as one of its most active and zealous 
friends. It is proud of the relation. It feels hon- 
ored, and is encouraged by every additional proof 
of the interest felt by you in its pursuits and for 
its prosperity. 

Asa subjéct for congratulation with one who 
has borne so conspicious a part in establishing a 
Naval and National Observatory in this country, 
permit me to call your attention to the interest, 
which, since the establishment by the government 
of such an Institution, has commenced to manifest 
itself in the public mind in the cause of practical 
Astronomy. 

The Act of Congress founding this establish- 
ment, was passed in 1842. Since that time pub- 
lic meetings have been held, plans matured, and 
subscriptions proposed in various parts of the coun- 
try for establishing Observatories. It is not haz- 
arding too much to say that within the last five or 
‘8iX years, more has been done in the United States 
to encourage and advance Astronomical science, 
and that more has been added to the general stock 
of such knowledge, than during the whole period 
of our previous existence, either as a nation or a 
people ; and in this fact, the friends of the science 
do but recognize the first fruits of the seeds that 
were cast by you many years ago. 

There never has been, in the history of Astron- 
omy, a period of so much activity and energy as 
the present. Within the last two years, the names 
of four new members have been added to the list 
of planets.* Within this time the world has been 
astonished, and the mightiest irtellects in it have 
considered with admiration the feats that have been 
performed by men engaged in Astronomical pur- 
suits. The most remote planet known to the sys- 
fem, was subject to perturbations from an unknown 


* Since this was written another planet has been discov- 
ered. Flora is its name, and it is the 8th in the family of 
Astroids, 





cause. The disturbance was far beyond the reach of 
the unaided eye ; and was unknown to telescopic vis- 
ion. But there were Astronomers living who, for the 
first time, undertook to invest mathematical analysis 
with the space-penetrating power of the telescope. 
They succeeded in the bold attempt, and from the 
closet pointed the observer's telescope to the locus 
of the stranger. The circumstances connected 
with the discovery of the planet Neptune are alone 
sufficient to stamp the age in which we live, as a 
remarkable era in the progress of Astronomy. So 
too with regard to Struve’s “ Stellar Astronomy” 
and Madler’s * Central Sun.”* This object or point, 
invisible though it be, and incorporeal though it 
may be, has been made to “ tremble on the verge 
of analysis.” These illustrious savans, with a de- 
gree of probability and a force of reasoning, that 
have every where arrested the attention of Astron- 
omers and challenged the respect of Mathematicians, 
have shown that the sun, moon and planets, with 
their train of satellites and comets, are in motion 
as a unit, if 1 may be allowed the figure, about 
some grand centre poised in the remote regions of 
space ; and situated in the direction of the Pliades 
towards the star Aleyone. Perhaps this point is 
also the “ Central Sun” about which the suns of a 
thousand other systems hold their way. Onr lu- 
minary, with its splendid retinue, is computed to 
revolve about this centre at a rate of not less 
than thirty millions of miles in a year; yet so re- 
mote is it that many millions of our years are re- 
quired for the completion of one revolution. Here 
then, indeed, is an “‘ annus magnus” of vast import. 
In the contemplation of it, may we not regard those 
comets which dash through our system, never to 
return, as lights sent from other systems to guide 
us on our way t Or atleast may we not feel assured 
that they answer wise and useful purposes in the 
great economy ? 

I might point to other triumphs of mind over 
matter, in illustration of the length of line which 
Astronomers and Mathematicians are casting out, 
to fathom and explore the regions of space. 

Pingre’s comet is just now about to make its ap- 
pearance for the third recorded time, to the inhabi- 
tants of the earth. On the occasion of each of its 
former visits, it carried terror and dismay to the 
minds of Kings and Princes. In 1264, it was re- 
garded as a messenger charged with the execution 
of sentence of death upon Pope Urban 1V. 

At its next return, the Emperor Charles V. of 
Spain, wrote of it, “ His ergo indiceis me mea fata 
vocant.” It is said that he resigned his crown to 
prepare for the dread summons. 

It has now been gone for another period of near 
three hundred years, and is soon to come back pro- 


* Sir John Herschel’s Cape Observations is another of 
those great works which mark the progress of, and stamp 
the spirit of the age upon, Astronomical pursuits. 
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vided with an “ arming” which will be as significant 
to the Astronomer of what it has encountered in 
the depths of space, as is of the depths of the 
ocean, the sand to the mariner which adheres to his 
lead. 

But so far from its expected appearance, in 1848, 
being cause of dread and alarm to Powers and 
Poientates, its coming is looked for even by the mul- 
titude, with a degree of eager interest and will be 
hailed with pleasure and delight in many lands. 

From a mysterious messenger, bringing tidings 
of a dreadful, potent and awful calamity to a terror- 
stricken world, Astronomy by its progress has 
changed in the minds of men the character of 
comets ; they have been made obedient to law, sub- 
servient, instructive and useful to man, in his up- 
ward and onward progress. They teach important 
truths, and assist to reveal the secrets of nature. 

You, yourself, may recollect the time when As- 
tronomers were called upon to quiet the public mind 
in one of the most refined capitals of Europe, and 
soothe the dreadful apprehensions with which the 
approach of a comet wasregarded. Yet even du- 
ring the short interval, such has been the activity 
and the progress in this department of science, that 
comets have ceased to be regarded as objects of 
terror sent, at long intervals, to warn or to pusish ; 
they are rather looked upon as fellow-travellers and 
instructive companions to man in his journies 
through space. 

Instead of years, scarcely a month now elapses 
without the announcement that some new comet 
has been discovered; such is the activity of re- 


search. The people of America have caught up. 


the spirit, and are beginning actively to engage in 
Astronomical pursuits.* You have had the subject, 
as far as this country is concerned, anxiously at 
heart for years: wherefore | consider the present 
occasion as one for congratulation. Pardon, there- 
fure, the digression. 

The Astronomical Instruments of the Observa- 
tory, with Telescopes attached, are six. ‘The reg- 
ular Observers, eight. 

ist. The West Transit Instrument, made by 
Ertel & Son, of Munich. Observers, Mark H. 
Beecher and Ruel Keith, Professors of Mathema- 
tics, U. S. N. 

2nd. The Mural Cirele, made by Tunghton & 
Simms, London. Observers, Thomas J. Page and 
Charles Steedman, Lieutenants, and J. H. C. Cof- 
fin, Professor of Mathematics, U. S. N. 

3rd. The Meridian Circle, Ertel & Son. Ob- 
servers, William T. Muse, Lieutenant, and James 
Major, Professor of Mathematics, U. S. N. 


* The last Comet was first discovered by a lady of your 
own State—(Miss Mitchell of Nantucket.) She has also 
computed its orbit. Thus Maria Mitchell's Comet is ano- 


4th. The Prime Vertical Transit Instrument, 
Pistor & Martins, Berlin. Observers, W. A. 
Wayne, Lieut. U. S. N., and James Johnson Pit- 
tigrew, a young Mathematician from N. Carolina. 
6th. The Equatorial, Murz & Mahler, Munich. 
Occasional Observers, myself and Joseph S. Hub- 
bard, Professor of Mathematics, U. S. N. 

6th. The great “ Refraction Circle,” Ertel & 
Son, Munich. Observers, none. 

Lieut. Page is in daily expectation of orders to 
sea, and Lieut. Steedman has been in training to 
take his place at the Mural. Hence the names of 
three officers for that Instrument. Professor Hub- 
bard has been recently detailed for duty not con- 
nected with the Observatory. When he returns, 
he will observe regularly with the Equatorial. 

As soon as practicable I propose also to place 
professor Keith at the Refraction Circle. 

It isa rule among Astronomers to consider an 
additional assistant at an Observatory which has as 
many as two observers already employed, to be 
worth more than two better men at a new Obser- 
vatory. 

Considering that the expense of buildings, piers 
and instruments has already been incurred for this 
Observatory,—it is obviously more in conformity 
with the principles of true economy to apply force 
enough to give the instruments full occupation 
whenever the weather will admit, than to have 
them only half manned, or feebly served. 

Accordingly I have constantly aimed to have at 
least two observers for each instrument; so that 
when the night is clear there may always be an eye 
for every Telescope in the Observatory. 

But the unusual demand for officers afloat on the 
one hand and their anxiety for war service on the 
other, have made it difficult, during the last year, 
to keep at the Observatory its full compliment of 
observers. 

The West Transit instrument is mounted on the 
Meridian in the West wing of the Observatory. 
It has an object glass of 5.4 inches aperture, witha 
focal length of 7 feet Ll inch. A clock is an indispen- 
sable companion of this instrument, as a time-keeper 
of some sort is of every Astronomical Telescope. 
The clock is a mercurial pendulum, by Parkinson 
and Frodsham. 

The Transit instrument affords data for the de- 
termination of Right Ascensions. By it time 
is determined—clocks rated, ete. 

The Mural Circle, with the Meridian Circle, is 
mounted in the East wing. It is 5 feet in diame- 
ter and has a Telescope with an object glass of 4.1 
inches aperture, and 5 feet focus. The Mural Cir- 
cle is for the determination of Declinations. By 
it Latitude is also determined. ; 

The Meridian Circle has a Microscope Bearer 
with 4 Microscopes; and 2 circles of 30 inches di- 





ther evidence of the attention which the subject of Astron- 
omy is exciting in this country. 





ameter, one for degrees and minutes, and the other 
for seconds, connected with a telescope of 3.8 inches 
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aperture, and 4 Sect i ine aden focal lengths Clock, 
mercurial pendulum, Charles Frodsham. This 
clock answers also for the Mural. 

This instrument unites the transit instrament 
and the Mural Circle. It is for the determination 
of both co-ordinates. 

The Prime Vertical Transit Instrument, is moun- 
ted on the Prime Vertical in the first apartment of 
the South wing. It has no circle except a finder. 
The telescope has a focal length of 64 feet and 
4.8 inches aperture. 
Charles Frodsham. 


This instrument is also for the determination of | 


Right Ascensions and Declinations. But while it is 
capable of a higher degree of accuracy than any | 


one of the aforementioned instruments, it is confin- | 


ed to a more narrow field; it works more slowly ; 
and cannot compete with its compeers in number | 
or subjects of observation. They can observe al] 
objects that appear above the horizon and cross the 
meridian—it, those only which cross its prime ver- 
tical—which in this instance embraces those stars 
whose parallels of Declination are included betweea 
the Equator and the Zenith of this Observatory. 
The Declinations determined with this instru- 
ment are surprisingly accurate. 


accuracy perhaps than those obtained from any 
other instrument at present known to Astronomy. 
This is in part owing to physical and mathematical 
advantages derived from its position in the prime 
vertical, and partly to mechanical and instrumental 
peculiarities. It is a new instrument; It was in- 
vented by the direction of the Central Observatory 
of Russia, and this is the only other instrument of 
the kind except his. 

Its position frees its results from and makes them 
independent of the effects and uncertainties of at- 
mospherical refraction, and of the numerous im- 
perfections and sources of error to which instru- 
ments with graduated arcs and circles are liable. 
Its peculiar construction and extraordinary facili- 
ties of reversal, neutralize other instrumental im- 
perfections which are, also, fruitful sources of error 
whenever their effects remain for the skill and pa- 
tience of the observer to detect and expose. It is 
particularly well adapted for investigating the pro- 
blem of Stellar Parallax. 

The equatorial has an object glass of 9.6 inches 
aperture and fourteen and a half feet focal length. 
It is provided with clock work for siderial motion, 
and the observations are timed from a siderial chro- 
nometer rated by the clocks below. It rests in the 
dome, and surmounts a massive block of granite 
which is supported by a conical pier of brick work, 
rising from the foundation of the building and pass- 
ing up in isolation of the floors and all other parts 
of the Observatory. 

Each one of the other instruments moves in the 
plane of but one great circle, and is capable of ob- 
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Clock, grid-iron pendulum, | 


It is capable of | 
affording results possessed of a higher degree of | 
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pene in as the object to be observed crosses 
such great circle, which, with the first three named, 


is the Meridian, and with the 4th and 6th the Prime 


| Vertical. 

The object of the Equatorial is to observe oc- 
cultations and eclipses, to determine the places of 
‘comets and planets by differential measurements. 
It is also used for measuring the angular dis- 
tance and position between double stars, for mea- 
suring the diameters of planets, etc. It may be 
turned for observations at any time upon any object 
|in whatever part of the visible heavens. Its greater 
optical and space-penetrating pewers, invest its la- 
bors in physical Astronomy with exceeding inter- 
lest and give it other advantages, which are not 
|possessed by its more humble companions below, 
‘though for differential position it is subsidiary to 
and dependent upon their determinations. 

The Refraction Circle has two Microscope Bear- 
ers, which carry six microscopes each ; two grad- 
uated circles of four feet each, with divisions for 
‘every 2 of are on gold; and a Telescope of 5.8 in 
‘ches clear aperture and eight and a half feet focal 
length. This instrument is new in its combinations 
‘and construction. It unites the exquisite accuracy 
of the Prime Vertical Transit instrument, with all 
‘the advantages, compass, and capabilities of the 
Mural Circle and Zenith Sector. It is the first of 
its kind ever made, and was constructed from plans 
and drawings prepared at this Observatory. The 
makers pronounce it to be the most complete as- 
tronomical instrument that has ever left their hands. 
Its performance, however, remains to be tried. 

Equally adapted for mounting on the Meridian 
or the Prime Vertical, it surpasses all the first four 
mentioned instruments for power and compass : 
and in means for imparting accuracy to results, it 
possesses advantages which none of them have. 

It is situated in the second apartment of the 
South wing, which has been extended to receive 
it. It is, at present, mounted on the Prime Verti- 
cal, but its ultimate destination is the Meridian. 

It is the only Astronomical instrument which 
has ever been constructed and mounted, that inde- 
pendent of any previous hypothesis is capable of 
determining directly and immediately the effect of 
atmospherical refractions in optically displacing 
the heavenly bodies. It is the first ifistrument 
ever used on this continent for the investigation 
of this most important problem ; it will begin these 
investigations on the Prime Vertical and end 
them on the Meridian. Hence it is called the 
Rerraction Circue, though there are many other 
subjects and problems towards the affording of 
data for the solution or investigation of which it is 
equally well adapted. 

Theory points to perturbations by the moon and 
planets upon the earth’s centre of gravity. These 
daily disturbances, except as their effects are ex- 
hibited by the tides of the ocean, or marked by the 
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Barometer, have never, that I am aware of, been|on the side opposite the first. Thus the maximum 
made the subject of direct observation. \deviation will be multiplied four times, and so mul- 
This instrument, therefore, suggests a class of tiplied, will be brought under the highest magnifying 
observations entirely new. And it is proposed to | powers of the instrument for detection and obser- 
undertake them; for, whether successful or not, | vation. 
the experiment will not be needless; but in either} The facility with which the instrument is re- 
event will be possessed of both interest and value. | versed and the manner in which it is supported on 
In consequence of the influence of the moon and its pier, will impart to its results, a degree of con- 
other bodies, the centre’of attraction of the earth | fidence as to accuracy of determination that but 
may be supposed to revolve about its geometrical |few instruments have ever afforded. 
centre. It may be that this instrament is capable| But it would be altogether out of place and pre- 
of determining, by actual observation, the orbit | mature to discuss its powers here, or to anticipate 
which one of these centres makes about the other;/results. I, therefore, pass on to the other subjects 
for, by an optical artifice, the centre of attraction, | upon which you desire information. 
so to speak, or, which is the same thing,(the nadir| According to the British Association for the 
point, which is in a line with this centre,) may be | advancement of science, the vast sums of money 
rendered visible ; it only remains to be seen whether | whiok have been spent by Astronomers in doing 
this instrament have powers sufficient to detect its| over again what has been better done elsewhere, 


minute changes. Permit me to explain— in determining Astronomical data, might have al- 
By turning the Telescope down upon a basin of | 


most created new sciences of observation. 
of mercury, the image of the spider-thread, which | Not to make this Observatory liable to such a 


is placed in the stellar focus of the object glass |charge,a plan has been adopted for its labors which, 
of the Telescope, may be seen as though it were | while the plan seeks to avoid doing over again 
an object at an infinite distance. Resorting to this| what has already been well done, aims at results 
optical artifice, by which the most attenuated line both useful to the world and ereditable to the coun- 
is placed in the nadir and directly in a line with try. The general outlines of this plan are to keep 
the centre of gravitation, and taking advantage of | up a regular and systematic series of observations 


the peculiar and extraordinary collimating powers | upon the sun, moon and planets and certain funda- 























of this instrument, it will be impossible for any 
deviation of the plummet amounting on the surface 
of the earth to as much as the breadth of the finest 
gossamer, from its normal state, to escape obser- 
vation. Permit me to illustrate by an example : 

Suppose the moon to be on the meridian at 
its lower culmination, and that the spider line 
in the the focus of the Telescope be made to oc- 
cult its own image over a basin of mercury and as 
seen in the nadir, we shal] then have the most per- 
fect plummet that can be dropped. 
the Telescope is then noted, and in this position 
it remains. Suppose now after the moon rises, 
and reaches that altitude in the East at which her 
disturbance of the plummet is a maximum, that 
the Telescope is again examined and the spider- 
thread and its image found to be no longer in occul- 
tation. This, assuming stability in all other re- 
spects to be perfect, will be owing to the fact, that 
the centre of attraction has changed its position, 
and passed, also, to the East of the geometrical 
centre, so to speak, of the earth, and, in conse- 
quence, the mercury in the basin has adapted it- 
self to this new centre, and, therefore, changed 
its inclination, by an amount equal to the deflec- 
tion that would be produced upon the plummet. 
The maximum effect of this change, being seen by 
reflection, is apparently doubled. 

When the moon reaches a like altitude West, 
the same takes place. But, in this instance, the 


image appears to the West, instead of the East of 


the real thread, and the effect is again doubled, but 


mental stars, with the view of procuring data for 
the American Nautical Almanac. But the Obser- 
vers and instruments are capable of many more 
observations than these; and with the views of fully 
occupying the time of each, I, at an early day, 
proposed regularly and systematically to penetrate, 
| with our excellent Telescope, every point of space 
in the visible heavens, with the view of assigning 
position and magnitude, and of cataloguing every 
star, cluster, nebulae or object that should pass 


The position of | through the field of view. 


Leave was sought and readily granted to carry 
this plan into effect, and the labor of near two 
years has already been expended upon it. A cat- 
alogue of about 1,200 stars, most of thein unknown 
to existing catalogues, is the result of the first 
year’s work in this field. 

The plan originally contemplated and designed 
is to sweep over the same belt twice, but not on 
the same night, nor with the same instrument or 
observer. Supposing the conditions of atmosphere, 
instrument and eye to be the same, all the stars, 
and no more, which are observed during the first 
sweep, should be observed during the second. The 
work in this case is complete. 

But suppose, and this is generally the case, that 
stars are observed in one sweep which are not ob- 
served in the other, the Equatorial is then turned 
upon the same belt to reconcile discrepancies; 80 
that no star may be entered in the catalogue with- 
out having been made the subject of observation 
at least twice, and each time on a different occa- 
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sion, by a different instrument and observer. In 
addition to this, the plan, as originally designed, 
contemplates measures of distance and angle of 
position upon all double or multiple stars, accurate 
drawings and descriptions of all clusters and nebu- 
lae. 

No Astronomical work on such an extensive 
scale has ever been executed or attempted. The 
value and importance of it are manifuld, but diffi- 
cult of full estimation. 

The intention is to make a contribution to As- 
tronomy worthy of the nation and the age, and so 
to execute the undertaking, that future Astrono- 
mers in all time may say of it, such a star was not 
visible in the heavens at the date of the Washing- 
ton Catalogue, because it is not there, and such a 
star that is now missing, was in the heavens be- 
cause it is in that work. 

Such, at least, is the point aimed at. How far 
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kind in the world, and the largest that it has hith- 
erto been thought possible to construct, has an ob- 
ject glass of but 18 inches in diameter. That of 
| this Observatory has an object glass of only 9 in- 
‘ches, and there are two others in the country near- 
ly or quite double the size of this. 

The celebrated opticians and principal makers 
(of refracting Telescopes, Merz & Son of the Fraun- 
| hoffer establishment, who have been consulted on 
the subject, are willing to risk their character and 
reputation as the most renowned makers in the 
world, upon an object glass of 24 inches clear aper- 
ture. ‘They have made the liberal offer of such an 
‘instrument for $120,000. And it will require four 
or five years to complete it. I hazard but litthe 
in saying that a Telescope of this description, 


‘made with the usual skill and success of these 


|celebrated makers, would surpass all others in 
its astronomical performances. It would be re- 





we shall fall short of it remains for results to show. | garded by practical Astronomers and those enga- 
These are the principle subjects of observations.| ged in the researches of Physical Astronomy as 
There are many others ; but to recount them would| the most superb instrument in the world. And 
make my letter tedious, I therefore pass them by. | what would be the cost of such an instrument to 
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reat undertakings, such as is this Catalogue, 
Great undertakings, such as is this Catalogue 
whose value and importance are confined to no coun- 


try and limited to no age, are beyond the power of | 


Astronomers working single-handed. They require 

a large force and abundant facilities, such as indi- 
. oe ° 

viduals cannot afford, and therefore fall peculiarly 


within the province and duties of government. It} 


is to be a contribution to science worthy of a great 
nation. It is to extend beyond the age in which we 
live, and reach posterity with lasting benefits. If, 
therefore, a grand Catalogue be undertaken at all, no 
labor should be spared for giving it weight and au- 
thority in all time to come; all facilities, means and 
appliances should be afforded the Observatory, which 
are calculated to give useful embellishment to such 
a work, to impart interest, or addto its value. To 
make it complete researches in the higher depart- 
ments of physical Astronomy are wanted. These 
cannot be conducted in the manner the most sat- 
isfactory to the world and creditable to the nation, 
without the aid of a more powerful Telescope than 
any which the Observatory now has. 


| the people of the United States? Only a half of a 
cent per head. 

They are enlightened, free and intelligent, and 
would they, think you, when they are reminded of 
the practical importance and value of Astronomy 
in the daily affairs of life, whether, as between 
man and man, or nation and nation, grudge an ap- 
propriation for such a purpose? 

There is no department of science which is more 
intimately connected than Astronomy, with the in- 
| terests whether of government or people. By As- 
|tronomy the length of the year is established, the 
rising and setting of the sun are calculated, and time 
itself, in all its relations, is measured, fixed, or de- 
termined. ‘The man of business, when he looks at 
his watch for the hour, is as much indebted to As- 
tronomy for the ability punctually to fulfil his en- 
gagements as the farmer, when he consults his 
almanac for the phases of the moon. 

When a boundary line is to be established be- 
tween this country and a neighboring nation, or be- 
tween State and State of the confederacy, it is 





Where is a strong and commendable feeling of| done by Astronomy. The latitudes and longitudes 


national pride among the people of the United 
States. Whatever the country undertakes to do, 


they desire to see well done. I have reason to 


believe that this feeling obtains qs strongly with 
regard to the Observatory, now that it is in opera- 
tion, as it does with regard to any other subject 
whatever. I refer with pride to this trait in the 
character of the American people, for it causes 
them to desire never in National undertakings to 
be behind other countries. 

Accordingly, I have consulted the most celebra- 
ted artists of Europe as to the cost and size of the 
largest Refracting Telescope equatorially mounted, 


that can be made. The largest Telescope of the 





of lines and points, on the earth, are determined 
by the positions of the stars or other bodies, as 
we find them recorded by European Observers. 
If there be mistakes in the declinations which they 
assign to stars, there will be also like mistakes in 
the latitude which we determine from them, and it 
would be quite as consistent, with true national 
self-respect, to send for European surveyors to run 
our boundary lines, as it is to look to European 
Astronomers to determine for us the true positions 
of the stars, without the positions of which stars, 
those boundaries could not be run. 

Without the guides and helps of astronomy 
which have been kindly and gratuitously furnished 
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by other nations, we could have no navy, no ships, 
no commerce, or if we had, our ships could never 
venture across the ocean or out of sight of our own 
shores. 


But for the Nautical Almanac of England or 
other European countries, and the Jabors of their 
Observatories and astronomers, the American ships, 
now abroad, could not find their way home. 


But for the principles of practical Astronomy, the 
metes and bounds of landed estates could neither 
be recovered nor preserved. It is true the lines of 
a survey are run by the compass, but the compass 
is not true, nor stable. Its errors can be detected 
only according to astronomical investigations. The 
needje neither points to the pole, nor in the same 
direction for any length of time. It is always va- 
tying ; and the amount of such variation is the sub- 
ject for astronomical determination. 

I have a letter, now before me, from a surveyor 
in a neighboring state, informing me that the land- 
marks of a survey run, a century since, and which 
he has now to run over, have been obliterated. 
But he states his compass-courses and asks for 
information to enable him to determine what they 
r.ow should he, to reproduce the same lines. Sim- 
ilar calls are, by no means, unusual. Considering 
their frequency and importance, I may be excused 
for suggesting here a law in every state, requiring 
for the benefit of posterity, that, hereafter, all deeds 
of conveyance in which the metes and bounds of 
real estate are set forth or described, should ex- 
pressly state the variation of the compass at the 
time of the survey. 

We take a weight, or measure a rod, and call the 
one a pound, the other a yard. But use, decay, 
time, and heat, produce their effects, and these 
measures are altered, changed and lost forever. 
If preserved in their tangible shape, they are no 
longer of the same value. But Astronomy fur- 
nishes an invariable unit for weight and measure 
which never changes; and nations are continually in 
the habit of consulting it for the benefit of their 
people. Every person, therefore, who buys and 
sells by just and lawful measure, is enabled to do 
so only in consequence of Astronomical determi- 
nations—so intimately are the principles of this 
science interwoven with the business affairs of men 
and nations, in their political, social and civil rela- 
tions. 

The reasons and considerations which call for 
the establishment of national standards of weights 
and measures, cal] with like force, propriety and 
urgency for a national standard of Astronomical re- 
sults. These results are comprehended in the term, 
and included in the work, styled, Tue Nautica. 
ALmanac, 

The advantages and importance of such a work 
are obvious. It is unnecessary to point to them 
here. 


Vor. XIV—2 





I will merely mention that the Nautical Almanac 
should be computed and published, at least three 
years in advance, so that ships, departing on long 
cruises, may be’furnished with acopy. Thatitis a 
work which requires much labor and great care in 
the preparation; for any, the slightest error or 
mistake, may prove disastrous both to property and 
life in all parts of the world. The superintendent 
of the Observatory could not undertake to superin- 
tend the Nautical Almanac, in detail, without 
wholy neglecting his other and equally important 
duties. He might, indeed, have the general direc- 
tion of it, so far as to say what it should contain, 
from what sources the materials to be embodied in 
it should be obtained, and what tests, examina- 
tions and proofs it should undergo in the prepara- 
tion, etc. But there should be a special and sub- 
ordinate Superintendent of the Nautical Almanac, 
whose duties should be confined to the details of 
the work and to nothing else. He will require the 
assistance of a small corps of computors ; for every 
calculation should be repeated at least twice, and 
by at least two computors, each working indepen- 
dent of and without the knowledge of the results 
obtained by the other. 


In the foregoing account, are included only a 
portion of the duties performed at this office and 
mention has been made of but a part of the force 
engaged. 

The Observatory is, literally, also a “* Depot” of 
charts and instruments for the Navy. 


Here charts are purchased, prepared and dis- 
tributed ; nautical books supplied, instruments, etc. 
furnished to our public vessels. Before a chro- 
nometer is purchased here for the Government, it 
is taken on trial for a year, during which time it is 
carefully compared with a standard clock, that a 
record may be kept of its performances, which rec- 
ord is required with the utmost nicety, and em- 
braces the hundredth partof a second. There are 
some sixty or eighty chronometers alone in the 
office whose rates are kept with such care. Be- 
sides these there are numerous other instruments 
which demand much attention. 


There is, also, much hydrographical duty to be 
performed: Charts are to be corrected or compiled ; 
and the undertaking has been commenced here of 
preparing “ wind and current” charts of the three 
grand oceans, viz: the Atlantic, the Pacific, and 
Indian. 

These charts are intended to generalize the ex- 
perience of navigators in such a manner that each 
may have before him, at a glance, the experience 
of all. The track of each showing the time of the 
year, the prevailing winds and currents encoun- 
tered, with all other information obtained is pro- 
jected on the charts. The first sheet, of which 
there are 8, of the Atlantic, drawn by William B. 
Whiting, Lieut. U. 8. Navy, has already been pub- 
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lished, the other seven are in the hands of the en- 
graver. 

I send, herewith, a copy of sheet 1, and ask the 
favor of you to accept it. It relates to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and you will observe that it exhibits the 
prevailing currents and winds of that region at a 
glance, and with a perspicuity, certainty and gen- 
eralization that written accounts cannot give. 

Books, if I may so say, impart information 
through the ear—these charts through the eye, and, 
therefore, in a manner and form much more con- 
densed and available. 

You will observe, by this chart, that the general 
currents in the Gulf of Mexico are almost as reg- 
ular in their courses and as sharp in their outlines 
as is the Mississippi river itself. So that, with this 
sheet as a guide, a vessel, by turning a little to the 
right, or a little to the left, according to its indica- 
tions, may convert an unfavorable into a favorable 
current, and the reverse. 

Another important result to flow from these charts 
is the removing of all doubt as to those “ Vigias,” 
including rocks, reefs and shoals, which, by reason 
of the uncertainty as to their existence and posi- 
tion, disfigure the best general charts, harass navi- 
gators, and stand in the way of commerce. 

There is, also, a regular series of Meteological 
Observations kept here. For this purpose there is 
always an officer on duty night and day who is, also, 
charged with subsidiary computations in connection 
with Astronomical results. Besides these duties 
there are various others which, taken in the aggre- 
gate, give, with the above mentioned, constant em- 
ployment to the three Lieutenants and seven Passed 
Midshipmen, who have not been named. 

These officers are Lieut. Joseph C. Walsh, in 
charge of nautical books, maps, charts, and instru- 
ments. It is his duty also to keep and prepare, for 
examination, records showing the performance of 
each chronometer, and the condition of every other 
nautical instrument, book and chart, with reference 
to its fitness for service. 

Lieutenants D. D. Porter and Wm. B. Whiting 
find constant employment as Hydrographers. They 
are specially engaged, at present, with the “ wind 
and current charts” already alluded to. The ma- 
terials fur which are obtained from the Log Books 
of the Navy. 

The officers charged with the meteorological 
records and observations are, Passed Midship men 


Jort S. Kennarp, 
Geo. B. Bissztt, 
Henry K. Davenport, 
Georce M. Ransom, 


Samuet B. Carrer, 
Wituiam H. Smira, 
Samvuet B. Exuiort, 


These officers are also employed as computors 
and as assistants in preparing the Astronomical 
Observations of 1846 for the press, and with va- 
rious other duties of minor importance too tedious 
in their details for description here. 








With high considerations of respect and esteem, 
I remain, very truly, your friend and obedient ser- 
vant, 
M. F. Maury. 
Lieut. U. S. Navy. 
Hon. Joun Q. Apams, 





A MAN OVERBOARD. 
BY IK MARVEL. 


—It was one of those thunder and lightning 
gales at night, when for a moment all would be as 
light as day, and a moment after, so dark, that you 
could not see an oars-length from the vessel. The 
Captain was forward, and all the hands except the 
cook and myself were aloft. 

The ship was pitching madly, and the waves 
were toppling up sometimes as high as the yard- 
arm, and then dipping away with a whirl, under our 
keel, that made every timber in the vessel quiver. 
The thunder was roaring like ten thousand cannons, 
and every now and then, as I said, half the sky 
would split up in a stream of fire, that glared over 
the tops of the waves, and glistened on the wet 
deck, and the spars—lighting up everything so 
plain, that I could see the men’s faces at the main- 
top, and catch glimpses of the reefers on the yard- 
arm—clinging like death—then all would be hor- 
rible darkness. 

You could hear the spray spitting against the 
canvass, and the great waves breaking on the weath- 
er bow, and the howl of the wind through the rig- 
ging, and now and then, when a gasket gave way, 
and the sail bellied out to leeward,—you could hear 
the canvass splitting like the crack of a musket. 
You could hear too the Captain for’ard, screaming 
out orders, and the mate in the cross-trees scream- 
ing ’em over, ‘till the lightning came, and the thun- 
der—both together—and deadened their voices, as 
if they’d been a pair of little chirping sparrows. 

It was in one of the flashes, that I saw a hand 
on the yard-arm, lose his foot-hold, as the ship 
gave a plunge, but his arms were clenched round 
the spar. Before I could see any more, the black- 
ness came over, and the thunder broke with a crash 
that half-deafened me. I thought I heard some- 
thing like a tiny howl, as it died off; and sure 
enough, at the next flash of lightning which came 
in a moment, what should I see on the top of one 
of the waves along side,bat Tom Meeks ; the light- 
ning glared on his face, so that I could see the look 
in the poor fellow’s eye. 

As good luck would have it, he had caught hold 
of one of the studding-sail sheets, as he fell, and 
as we pitched, I could see it slipping off the coil 
upon the deck. 
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I shouted like mad—‘ man overboard !’ and just 
had time to catch the rope, when we could see 
nothing again. I was a boy then and could'nt hold 
by the rope; the sea was too high and the man too 
heavy for me. 

I shouted, and shouted, and shouted, and felt the 
sweat starting all over my forehead, as the rope 
slipped out through my hands. Poor Tom had 
been our messmate for a year, and we all loved him. 

Presently the Captain felt his way aft, and took 
hold with me, just as the coil was nearly spent, 
and we pulled upon him; and the cook came, and 
we three hauled together upon him. 

Poor fellow! it must have been desperate work 
for him ; for the ship was drifting at a prodigious 
rate, and we pulling up at the same time; but he 
clung like a man. 

By-and-by at a flash, we saw him on a crest 
three oars lengths away from the vessel. 

“ Hold on, my man,” shouted the Captain. 

* For God’s sake, be quick,” said the man, and 

he went down in a trough of the sea. And we 
pulled the harder; and the Captain kept all the 
while calling to him to keep up courage, and hold 
strong. But in the hush, we could hear Tom say, 
** T can’t hold out much longer ; I’m most gone.” 
» We called out the more to him to hold on; and 
presently got him, where we could most lay hold 
of him, and were only waiting for a good lift of 
the sea, to bring him up, when the poor fellow 
groaned out, “ It’s no use—I can’t—good-bye,” and 
a wave tossed the end of the rope clean up upon 
the bulwarks. 

At the next flash we saw him going down under 
the water. 

I never shall forget how he looked—for we saw 
him plain—when he said “‘ Good bye” and let go 
his hold. 





THE MUSINGS OF AN OCTOGENARIAN 


Over the Memory of his First Childlostin Infancy. 


My little child! My danghter! Three score years 
Have passed, since, sitting on your father’s knee, 
Your childish prattle, and your playful pranks, 
Your little fingers tugging at my hair, 
Pinching my cheek, and then the rosy lip, 
Kissing away the smart, made life so sweet, 
I asked no other Heaven. Even now 
It seems but yesterday. That gleeful voice, 
In inarticulate, yet dulcet tones, 
{is present to my ear; and still my eye 
Recalls the playful features, beautiful 
With life aud promise. 

Then came Death: and lo! 
The beauteous rose-bud withered at his touch, 
And drooped, and perished, soon to be replaced 
By others no less dear. These grew and flourished ; 








And if you were remembered then, my babe, 

’T was but as when, beside the cheerful hearth, 
Surrounded by the dear delights of home, 

The Sailor tells of battle, storm and wreck. 

And now, when Time has bent the stalwart form, 
And thinned the flowing hair, and scattered frost 
Upon the head, by which the Raven’s wing 

Had once seemed pale ; now that the strength of youth 
Is wasted, and the old man’s tottering step 

Demands support ; behold me circled round 

By manly forms that bow the reverent head, 

While delicate hands anticipate my wishes. 

The stately matron, and the blooming maid, 

The bearded warrior, the statesman sage, 

The upright magistrate—the beautiful, 

The wise, the brave, the just, all call me “ Father ;” 
And all men bless me as | pass along, 

The honored sire of an honored race. 

If pride could satisfy the Heart of Man: 

If pride could dwell with him, whose failing steps 
Are tottering to the tomb, I might be proud 

To see my life renewed and multiplied 

In varied usefulness and various honors. 

But what is there to fill the craving void, 

Where Love was wont to dwell—when Love for Love— 
The equal Love that binds the wedded heart,— 

The fostering Love that folds the guileless infant— 
The trusting Love with which that infant eye 
Reads in the father’s answering eloquent glance 
What none but helpless childhood can awaken, 
Return or understand, welled from my heart, 

Or, in returning tide, brought back its treasures 
From every heart and lip. All this past, 

And now, in feeble age, tis mine to learn, 
Child-like to bow before the common father, 

In inarticulate or voiceless prayer 

To him who whispers to the trembling heart ; 

“ Like as a father pitieth his Children.” 

Sweet welcome words! How sweet, could I recall 
Feelings which teach the heart to understand 
Their gracious meaning. On my knee to hold 
Once more the prattling urchin, and to think, 
While the full heart in gushing tenderness 

Pours itself forth, “* Even thus my father loves 
His helpless child of clay.” Ah! never more; 
Can that delight be mine. To memory now 

Alone I turn, and often turn in vain : 

For vain the effort, from the distant past 

To summon back the image of the child 

So long forgotten while the blooming boy 
Engrossed the father’s thoughts—and while the youth 
Springing to manhood, filled with hopes and fears 
His anxious mind ; and when the man mature, 
Complete in all his lineaments, commenced 

The race of life, urging his strong career 

Along the path of Honor. But you, my child, 
Snatched from your father’s arms, ere yet your lip 
Had learned to syllable its notes of love ; 

Your image still is present, all distinct, 

As when, with tottering step, you ran to court 

The close embrace, and climb the knee, and nestle 
In trusting fondness on the fostering bosom. 

And when the eye of Faith would pierce the gloom 
That shrouds life’s closing hour, beyond the grave 
Behold a group of friends—the early friends 
That struggled with me up the steep of fortune, 

That triumphed with me, when success had crowned 
Our earnest efforts, and who, sliding down 

The gentle slope, have gone before me. These, 
And, with them, she who shared my youthful joys, 
And soothed my cares, and led the way to Heaven; 
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All these are there ; and then, among them all, 

I see one pair of little hands outstretched 

To greet my coming—on the glittering verge 

That bounds the realms of bliss, two little feet 

Stand trembling, as of old, with eager love, 

As when you ran to clasp your father’s knees. 
Oh! gracious death: Gracious and merciful ! 

’*T is to thy consecrating touch I owe 

This priceless blessing. When in joyous youth 

My cup of bliss o’erflowed, one little drop, 

Exhaled by thee, is now at last shed back 

Upon the parched and thirsting heart of age, 

In dewy freshness. In thy hallowed casket 

This cherished gem has still preserved its brightness, 

When all beside is dim and lustreless. 

And when, with prodigal and wasteful hand, 

Life’s store of bliss was spent, thy provident care 

Has rescued from the wreck this little one, 

My loved, my lost—my saved, my only CHILD. 





TREES. 


Charles Lamb says, in one of his odd flings at 
the country, that “a garden was the primitive 
prison till man sinned himself out of it.” This 
declaration makes Lamb look rather ‘“ sheepish” 
in the eyes of a poet, the better part of whose 
“flesh” ought to be “grass,” or something else 
that is clothed in rural livery. ‘ Lamb” in Lon- 
don was a standing dish before Charles became a 
notable, and this serving so long an apprenticeship 
in eating his relatives, may have inflamed his zeal 
against the agricultural districts. Diocletian, in 
his garden found more repose than on the imperial 
seat of Rome—with such “ shadows of assimula- 
tion,” do we rebut the testimony and confirm the 
degradation of the forlorn Elia. 

A familiar spot in the country, is like Horace’s 
idea of a man’s mind, it does not change with the 
change of climate. We may leave it for years, 
and when we return there stand the same old trees, 
there we see the purple outline of the distant hills, 
and above us the same boundless wilderness of 
sky. God's most hallowed prophecies are spoken 
in these sweet places, that rest in the very bosom 
of nature, as “ plain as whisper in the ear.” To 
idealize nature is the highest perfection of the 
imaginative faculty; for nothing but true inspira- 
tion can give expression to her revelations. 

A bright September day pours its rich flood of 
tender light over the wide landscape, and the living 
witnesses of decay are standing sulemnly weeping 
their leaves 


“On the sad face of the mere.” 


Through the Jong aisles of the forest the winds 
come trooping with a premonition of winter, and 
the gleaming hues of nature in her autumnal garb 


will soon pass away. In the many visible signs 


of decay, she sends us the assurance that like the 
flush on the cheek of the consumptive, she wears 
the tinge which is nearest death. The “ Lady of 
the woods” now puts on her richest drapery and 
speaks with the deliberate wisdom of an oracle to 
the heart. 

The fine old regents of the forests, which have 
“ freighted the homeward wind with sighs” during 
the sultry days of summer, must now lay by their 
garments. ‘The patriarch of the wood, where the 
wild bird made his home, coming at night with 
folding wing and drooping head to sleep in the 
great halls of silence, will soon be naked to the 
winds of heaven. 

The deep, rich masses of refreshing beauty are 
passing away before the howling spirit of the au- 
tumn, bearing with them all those pure associa- 
tions which cluster around our homes; in youth 
and age they stretch their fond arms over us, both 
in waking and sleeping, and patiently catch the 
falling dews at eve, to send a cooling fragrance to 
the languid senses. The Asia-born Horse-Ches- 
nut, is hanging its golden banners in the sky, and 
those drooping limbs that swept the green sward 
so gracefully, will shortly be verdureless, leaving 
nothing between us and the naked heavens, but the 
hurrying clouds. 


**Tone’s own tree— 
That crowns the wood with awful sovereignty,” 


may be converted into the keel of some “ whaler” 
before another season brings out its tender fra- 
grance, for the axe that the woodman spared the 


tree with, is not always stayed by “ awful sover- 
eignty.” 


“« Seest thou the heavenward head, 

Of yon magnolia with its ample boughs 

And its pure blossoms? Say—dost thou inhale 
Its breathing fragrance ?” 


It isa child of the sunny South and grows in great 
luxuriance in Mississippi as far up as Natchez. 
Its introduction into France was as far back as 
1732; taken by an officer from its home on the 
banks of the “father of waters.” To its shade 
the tawny son of the wilderness used to repair, and 
gather from its roots relief for fevers; and while 
he pointed it out as the cynosure of the forest in 
point of perfection of form and beauty, he extract- 
ed from it a medicine that gave health and vigor 
to his frame. 

Of all the trees east of the Rocky Mountains, 
the large flowered Magnolia is the most remarka- 
ble for the majesty of its appearance; it is the 
glory of the forest and has a place among the lar- 
gest of the trees, varying from sixty to one hundred 
feet in height. The head often forms a perfect 
cone, placed on a clear, straight trunk resembling 





a beautiful column, and from its dark green foliage, 
silvered over with milk white flowers, is seen ata 
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great distance. England has many trees which 
are land-marks in her history : those of Sherwood 
Forest and the wooded demesne of Blenheim and 
Woburn Abbey are lordly samples of her “ green- 
robed Senators.” The Aboretum Britannicum 
finely illustrates the magnificent single trees, groups 
and rolling woods of the “ English Landscape.” 
It is a very common foible with us to cut down 
every tree which adds beauty to the scene: our 
peopie appear to have been born with axes in their 
hands, and have retained them ever since. We 
cut a forest-born with as little compunction as we 
“cut” a friend ; indeed the propensity to the lat- 
ter must have originated in the example of the 
former. Wood in different shapes is the chief ob- 
ject of interest in a landscape. Variety as the 
highest kind of beauty is created in a great degree 
by a natural arrangement of trees—they commu- 
nicate new expression to the scenery—but nothing 
is equal to the arrangement of nature ; the revela- 


tions of beauty, which she unfolds in the heart of 


the great wilderness, transfigures, as it were, her 
wild and wonderful perfection in the memory. 
What primeval sanctuaries rise in the dim depths 
of her enchanted world! pictures of age, they are 
dumb and desolate, and look like the mighty relics 
of an extinct creation. 

There is no more beautiful object in the vege- 
table world than the mahogany tree; it throws the 
shade of its dense foliage over a wide extent of 
surface and as it rustles its heavy plumes in the 
midnight sky, presents a solemn and mysterious 
appearance. ‘There are several varieties of the 
mahogany tree much admired and sought after for 
the beauty of their colors and the gradations of 
their figures. 

Without any aspirations towards such excellence, 
each tree has a spirit destined to live beyond it, in 
the form of sundry sideboards, bureaus, etc.; in 
fact, scarcely one of them, with the most mod- 
erate pretensions, is exempt from the charge of 
growing the leaves of a table. The “base use” 
of not being used at all, is an indignity to which 
it is no part of its philosophy to submit, and as it 
stands in its native island, wreathing its old arms 
high in air, its leaves palpitating like a myriad of 
pulses in the golden sunshine, we can almost trace 
numberless fancy-streaked cupboards and stout- 
limbed tables taking up their line of march for 
** my Lady’s chamber.” 

‘The European Holly is a very ancient tree, and 
surrounded with more emblems and historical as- 
sociations, than any other in England’s rural his- 
tory. The early Christians at Rome decorated 
their churches with its branches and from that 


epoch to the present time, puetry, legend and tra- } 


dition have poured around it a maze of suggestive 
ilustration. The disciples of Zoroaster believed 


Persia and India, are said to throw water impreg- 
nated with the bark of this tree in the face of a 
new-born child. 

There stands the majestic oak, which the Arca- 
dians believed to be the first created of trees, with 
as many traditions and histories as leaves it bears. 
It was an oak which hung Absalom; Dodona set 
up her first oracle in a grove of oaks—all the most 
durable edifices of the middle ages were con- 
structed of oak. The favorite oak of William the 
Conqueror, in Windsor forest, is now more than 
one thousand years old. Its stately form was an 
idol, before which the Druids bowed, and its fruit 
was held in great esteem by them as an article of 
food. 

Quaint old Evelyn, inhis Sylva, says, that so great 
was the esteem in which the Oak was held, there 
was an express law among the twelve tables, con- 
cerning the very gathering of the acorns, though 
they should be found on another man’s ground. 
The rapid growth of the Maple, renders it a fa- 
vorite for transplanting ; the Scarlet Maple in the 
Spring, is the gem of the wilderness :—others of 
the different species assume the same beautiful ap- 
pearance in Autumn, and as they fade and die off in 
beauty, keep changing while there is a semblance 
of life yet remaining— 


‘“‘ Tints that the Maple woods disclose 









Mr. Downing, in his fine work on Landscape 
Gardening, says that the “ Plane tree, or common 
Button-W ood, formed the Academic groves of the 
ancients. Beneath their shade Aristotle, Plato and 
Socrates delivered the choicest wisdom and elo- 
quence of those classic days:” they grew to an 
immense size then, and have lost none of their 
vigor now, if the specimens in various parts of the 
States are a criterion—-one near the town of Gen- 
nessee, in New York, grew to an immense circum- 
ferance :--so large, indeed, that a room ample 
enough to contain 14 persons was hollowed out of 
its trank. Of late this tree seems on the decline 
in this country ; many of its finest specimens now 
wear the semblance of decay. In ovr primeval 
forests it often expands into a grand and beautiful 
creation, lifting its head far above its peers into 
the bright and breathless heavens. Distinct and 
rugged, yet delicate and airy in its wreathed tra- 
ceries of foliage, it affords a picturesque subject on 
which to pour out our enthusiasm, for if one has 
enthusiasm, it may well be expended before such a 


Longfellow, in his Hyperion, in speaking of a 
tree, ‘‘ brought more than two centuries ago from 
its primeval paradise in America, to beautify the 





that the sun never shadows the Holly; and the 
followers of that philosopher, who still remain in 


gardens of the Palatine,” says, ‘I take a mourn- 
ful pleasure in gazing upon that tree. It stands 
































Like opening buds, or folding rose, 
Or various as those hues that dye 
The clouds that deck a sun-set sky.” 
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there so straight and tall, with iron bands around 
its trunk and limbs, in silent majesty, or whisper- 
ing only in its native tongue and freighting the 
homeward wind with sighs! It reminds me of 
some captive monarch of a savage tribe, brought 
over the ocean for a show, and chained in the pub- 
lic market-place of the city, disdainfully silent, or 
only breathing in melancholy accents a prayer for 
its native forest, a longing to be free.” The beau- 
tiful in assoviation and suggestion can scarcely ex- 
ceed this. It is a proper tribute to a green world, 
whose hallowed light and beauty lie at the founda- 
tion of a poet’s life. 


“ Nature with folded hands stands there,” 


and on the poet is conferred the power to color, 
embellish and amplify the visible signs of beauty 
clustering around him. There stands the beauti- 
ful and ever-green Myrtle, which Milton places in 
the Garden of Eden. This tree, according to 
Pliny, the Sabines and Romans, when they were 
reconciled, laid down their arms under, and puri- 
fied themselves with its boughs. Wreaths of its 
foliage were the symbols of authority worn by the 
Athenians. ‘The Roman ladies, says tradition, put 
the leaves into their baths, persuaded that the plant 
must be favorable to beauty. Here, too, stands 
the Dogwood, or Cornus I"lorida, the most beauti- 
ful of all the forest tribe. It robes itself in pure 
white flowers, while the fruit, whichis of a glossy 
red, mingles in the rich mazes of its foliage, pre- 
senting a well-contrasted picture of floral beauty. 
There is the Elm, a noble tree, one of the proud- 
est of the race of monarchs. A group of these 
trees, make up a most majestic picture ; the foli- 
age is dense and heavy, and the limbs pendant and 
graceful, and while waving themselves in the cool- 
ing breeze, seem to invite one to their grateful 
shade. Our white American Elm, is considered 
the most beautiful of the species. Mr. Brown, 
in his elaborate work, says, “‘ In America, the fa- 
vorite Elm is inseparably connected with the his- 
tory of the country. This and several other trees 
forcibly appeal to the imagination of the people ; 
not only are they associated with the sports of 
childhood, the coming and singing of birds, and 
with the haunts of young men and maidens fondly 
and joyously traced in by-gone years, but they teach 
lessons of wisdom to aged and hoary-headed men— 
bespeak their country’s wrongs—their country’s 
glory, and tell them much concerning the mutabil- 
ity of things below. Had these trees the gift of 
reason and speech, or could their leaves form words, 
when shaken by the wind, how many tales of love 
and woes, of human suffering, could they unfold. 
But as these ancient tenants of the soil are not en- 
dowed with voice and memory, let us, ourselves, 
be their oracles, and discourse to our own ears 
upon some of the events which have transpired 
within the dim vista of two hundred years.” The 
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same writer, in describing an Elm in Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, gives us this fine portrait : 


“ Wise with the lore of centuries, 
What tales, if there were tongues in trees, 
That giant Elm could tell.” 


“In the centre of the public square, in the beauti- 
fal town of Pittsfield, there stands alone in all its 
majesty, encircled by a new generation of lesser 
trees, a venerable old Elm, which measures one 
hundred and twenty-eight feet in height, with a 
trunk thirteen feet and nine inches in circumfer- 
ence, and ninety feet to the lowermost limbs. At 
the time the town was first settled, nearly one hun- 
dred years ago, it was a beautiful tall tree, at least 
a century and a half old, which, from the symme- 
try of its trunk, and its palm-like summit, was 
spared by the woodman’s axe, while the rest of its 
forest brethren were felled to the ground. With 
this much revered and ancient tenant of the soil, 
there are associated numerous incidents which, in 
themselves, would fill a volume, and it is to be re- 
gretted that the immediate object and limited length 








of this treatise prevents us from entering into them 
in detail. It was under this tree that the American 
troops, of that part of Massachusetts at present 
known as the county of Berkshire, were marshal- 
led, previous to their march to Bunker Hill. And 
the first agricultural fair in America was held un- 
der its shade.” ‘Truly we have no “ Academic 
groves,” but such associations are dearer to an 
American than all the speculations of Aristotle, 
Plato or Socrates. Beneath the branches of these 
trees, he erects * Love’s own altar,” and in after 
years comes back a “ grave stranger,” to look upon 
these dumb objects with a sort of reverence. Like 
one’s first idea of creation, they rise, and their rich 
luxuriance realizes the paternity and bounty of our 
Creator. 

Under “ William Penn’s Elm,” his famous treaty 
with the Indians was made; a treaty which Vol- 
taire pronounced, ‘* The only treaty which was ra- 
tified without an oath, and the only one which was 
never broken.” ‘* Liberty Trees” were, almost in- 
variably, Elms, and situated in Boston, Providence, 
Newport and New York. They are remembered, 
together with the exercises of the occasion, by the 
inhabitants, who still survive those memorable days. 
The origin of Liberty Trees grew out of the fol- 
lowing circumstance: In the Revolutionary strug- 
gles with the mother country, an unpopular excise 
was laid upon cider, and the sufferers assembled 
and appropriated an Apple-tree as an altar at which 
they might sacrifice the image of the minister, 
with whom the act originated. In imitation of 
these exhibitions, our Liberty Trees took their rise. 

The venerable Yew-tree deserves notice in this 
brief and insufficient sketch: Its bare growth is of 
a century’s duration, and it will live a number. In 
England it is the customary ornament of the place 
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of graves; though an unfailing emblem of grief, 
their perpetual verdure and freshness relieve the 
church-yard of its gloom and desolation. The fa- 
mous Yew at Arkenwyke House, in England, is 
said to be upwards of a thousand years old. There 
are great numbers of these trees in England which 
have attained an immense size and age, and they 
are preserved with great care and veneration. 
The wood is very durable, and being large and ve- 
ry fine grained, it is sought after for various pur; 
poses. The ancient Britons valued it above all 
others for making bows and arrows, says Mr. 
Downing. 

Among the most extensive class of evergreens 
on our continent, is the pine ;—this country seems 
in trath its proper home ;—there are some ten spe- 
cies. Its value can scarcely be reckoned, so great 
and various are the uses to which it is adapted. 
Though apparently a very common tree, two com- 
mon to be thought ornamental, yet many of the 
poets have made it a fit shrine before which to 
manifest the sign of their prophecy. Virgil, Spen- 
cer, Leigh Hunt, and our own Bryant, have seen 
in the beauty of this tree, matter upon which to 
expend some of their sweetest thoughts. 

The Weeping Willow, that 


—_—_—_——— ‘ Dips 
Its pendant boughs, stooping as if to drink,” 


is another beautiful tree, but it can only be employ- 
ed in certain places to enhance particularly its re- 
al effect. The soft veil of its streaming foliage, 


: “‘ Trailing low its boughs to hide 
The gleaming marble,” 


seems properly to belong to those sacred precincts 
“* Where lies the turf in many a mouldering heap.” 


The expressive grace and softness of this tree 
seems consecrated to a sentiment of grief; but in 
grounds where there are pools of water, or natural 
brooks, its effect standing by itself is very soothing. 
The uses of the wood are numerous, baskets, ropes, 
and various domestic utensils are manufactured 
from it, showing clearly that there is nothing in the 
exhaustless store-house of Nature which does not 
supply a means and medium by which the living 
race of men are benefited. 

Trees in Tropical regions present endless varie- 
ties, which yield powerful aromatics. The Vanilla, 
the Nutmeg, the Clove, and the Camphor, are in- 
cluded inthiscategory. The Banian, which Southey 
in his curse of Kehama thus describes, is also a na- 
tive of these regions : 


“T'was a fair scene wherein they stond, 
A green and sunny glade amid the wood, 
And in the midst an aged Banian grew. 
It was a goodly sight to see 
That venerable tree. 
For o’er the lawn irregularly spread 
Fifty straight columns propp'd its lofty head ; 





And many a long depending shoot 
Seeking to strike its root 
Straight like a plummet grew towards the ground. 
Some on the lower boughs which crossed their way 
Fixing their bearded fibres round and round 
With many a ring and wild contortion wound ; 
Some to the passing wind, at times, with sway 
Of gentle motion swung; 
Others, of younger growth, unmoved, were hung 
Like stone-drops from the cavern’s fretted height. 
Beneath was smooth and fair to sight, 
Nor weeds, nor briars deformed the natural floor ; 
And through the leafy cope which bower'd it o'er 
Came gleams of chequered light. 
So like a temple did it seem, that there 
A pious heart's first impulse would be pray er.” 


The same tribes, which are the slender and hum- 
ble plants of northern regions, become lofty trees 
within the Tropics. The Bamboo rising to the 
height of sixty feet. The finest of our trees must 
give way before the splendor of their Tropical 
brethren. The flowers of the Erethrind or Coral- 
tree are of the deepest and most brilliant crimson, 
and appear in profusion upon some of the loftiest 
trees in the forest. ‘The Carpopogous is also one 
of these rich flowering species. From these the 
Mimosa bears away the palm with its rugged 
trunk, airy foliage, and golden flowers, which cast 
a charm over even the sterile wastes of burning 
Africa. 

All persons who have visited Equinoxial Amer- 
ica have found it impossible to convey any adequate 
idea of the impression produced upon the mind by 
the forests, consisting of lofty trees thickly planted 
by the hand of Nature, the trunks of which are 
not covered with moss and lichen like ours, but with 
creeping plants ascending from the ground to the 
very summit, binding the whole together in a closely 
united mass of vegetation and adorning it with bril- 
liant flowers. 

The Date-palm, with its columna stem and 
crown of leaves, is a singularly graceful object in 
the deserts of the Old World: 


“ Those groups of lonely Date trees bending 
Lauguidly their leaf-crowned heads 
Like youthful maids, when sleep descending 
Warns them to their silken beds.” 


In South America the real Palm appears in great 
magnificence, fascinating and imposing to the eye 
of the traveller as he beholds it on the granite 
rocks at the cataracts of Atures, on the Orinoco, 
the light green of the leaves waving in the breeze, 
strikingly contrasting with the darker surrounding 
vegetation. On the plains which are subject to 
floods, the European is sometimes startled by see- 
ing the tops of the trees lighted with fires. They 
are kindled by the Guanacas, a people who have 
remained for ages in these marshy districts se- 
cured from the floods by living in the palms, where, 
with mats coated with clay, they construct hearths 
for the fires which are essential for their comfort. 
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The Date, the Cocoanut tree, and the Palm, are of 
vast importance to mankind for the nourishing food 
they supply. The produce of the Banana, or Plan- 
tain, another inhabitant of tropical climes is stil] 
more enormous; a plant which requires but little 
cultivation, and is to immense numbers of the hu- 
man race what rice is to the Hindoo and wheat 
to the European. 

Climate only suffices very partially to explain 
the phenomenon of vegetable distribution. The 
plants of New Holland are, with very few excep- 
tions, different from the rest of the world; in some 
instances in travelling across a ridge of mountains, 
without any change of latitude, the vegetation may 
be found essentially different. Starting in an east- 
erly direction through the northern parts of the Old 
World, we gradually lose the Oak, the Wild 
Nut and the Apple-trees so common in Europe. 
Upon crossing the Ural Mountains, they cease 
to be met with beyond the banks of the Tubol. 
The most remarkable case of this kind is the Cedar 
of Lebanon, which has never been found indigenous 
in any locality but that of Lebanon. Very few of 
the ancient stock of these trees now exist. There 
are twenty-eight, however, which Lamartine visit- 
ed, and he describes them as the remains of the 
identical forest which flourished in the time of 
Solomon. 

The European Olive may be classed among 
these genera, for there is nothing to disfavor the 
presumption that it is a native of Syria, although 
introduced into Europe at an early date. Jt was 
held in great estimation among the ancients. David 
seems to have conceived the tree a blessing, when 
he says, “Thy children, like the olive branches 
round about thy table: Lo! thus shall man be 
blessed that feareth the Lord.” The Greeks val- 
ued the Olive as highly as the Israelites; and the 
great duration of the tree, is apparent from the 
history of one in the Acropolis at Athens. It is 
not at all improbable that those eight, venerable 
trees that yet survive upon the mount of Olives 
were in existence, as tradition asserts, in the time 
of our Saviour. The beautiful plain of Athens, 
as seen towards the south-west, appears entirely 
covered with these trees. Both in sacred and pro- 
fane history the Olive is surrounded with a thou- 
sand associations. It was an Olive tree that first 
lifted its head above the parting waters, when the 
world was drowned, and with its leaf the winged 
messenger bore the glad tidings of the receding 
flood. We read of its oil, too, in the time of 
Jacob. A wreath of Olive leaves was the reward 
among the Greeks of him who excelled in the 
games during the festivals, and its leaf has been an 
emblem of peace among all nations. A man who 
is fond of salad forgets these numerous traditions 
in the enjoyment of the fresh, fragrant oil, which he 
pours over his meal; his memory forsakes him in 
the ¢aste for such dainties: no bad abstract by-the- 





by of the difference between taste and memory. 
The oil of the Olive is an article of immense traffic 
in Italy, where it was first used. 

From an abundant and too much neglected field, 
we glean these few facts, leaving perhaps behind 
others which might throw a brighter hue of illus- 
tration over the bold, lofty, free, yet simple aspect 
of forest life. Grouped around us in majestic com- 
binatiuns trees stand the most expressive ornaments 
of the perfection of nature—a perfection which 
humanity can never reach. Uncontaminated by 
the pollutions of ages and generations of men, an 
absolute unchanging unity of nature rebukes si- 
lently the cold, turbid vortex in which the meagre 
realities of life rise and fall to sink at last forever. 

When the mind is in a measure prepared to re- 
ceive these impressions, the many phases of sugges- 
tive life act morally upon men: a hoard of gentle 
and home-feelings, of holy recollections which, bu- 
ried though they be under a surface of care, are 
soothingly drawn forth by the congenial influences 
around. A self-taught mechanic, who was struck 
with the effect of nature upon the convicts in Aus- 
tralia, says, “ Inanimate nature is lovely in these 
wildernesses ; the cheerful, unprejudiced eye may 
often observe strange assimulations going forward 
in the human character to the faultless still life 
around, which God has retained under his more im- 
mediate control.” 





TO CUPID. 


Tell me little reckless Boy, 
Whither would you go, 

Whose bliss it is you would alloy, 
Turning all to woe? 


How comes it that altho’ you’re blind, 
So nice a taste you prove; 

That beauties rare and most refined, 
Fall victims first to Love? 


ANSWER. 


Thou art mistaken Lady fair, 
The reign of Cupid’s o’er, 

I go no youthful bliss to mar, 
I aim at hearts no more ! 


Hear, Lady hear, and doubt it not, 
Believe me ’tis most true, 

Of late for every shaft l’ve shot 
Old Mammon has shot two! 


At Hymen’s shrine you'll see that I, 
The simple truth have told, 

There for each grain of love you'll find 
A solid ounce of gold! 
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HISTORY OF VIRGINIA—APPENDIX. 


But the Indian war that we have been con- 
templating, was not realized. A number of 
Indian tribes did combine for this purpose, 
and their warriors were assembled in great 
force, But the campaign being carried into 
the enemy’s country, they were defeated in 
battle and disappointed in their expectations. 
This campaign has not been appreciated in 
proportion to its importance. It has been 
viewed as an insulated matter, designed solely 
for the protection of the frontier settlements. 
But its projectors had ulterior objects in view. 
The preparations made and great array of 
troops provided for this occasion, were in- 
tended to subdue the Indian tribes and deter 
them from interfering in the approaching con- 
test with Great Britain and this was com- 
pletely effected. For several years peace 
and quietness prevailed on the western fron- 
tier. During this period the first shock of 
the revolution had passed away; order and 
government were re-established ; armies were 
raised and battles fought, in many of which 
the success of American arms gave proof 
that the British lion was not invincible. Du- 
ring this period Virginia had full opportunity 
to employ the whole of her resources in the 
war of Independence. Two causes may be 
assigned why the advantages of this campaign 
were not duly appreciated. First it was fol- 
lowed by events of great magnitude in quick 
succession. Each more recent event by at- 
tracting public attention to itself in a great 
degree obscured and cast into the shade 
events which had preceded. The second 
cause may be found in the scene of action. 
The affairs of the campaign were transacted 
in the Indian country, far from the white set- 
tlements, and the battle was fought in the 
depths of the wilderness, where there were 
none to witness it save those engaged. Post- 
offices and post-riders were then unknown. 
There was but one newspaper then in Virgin- 
ia. This wasasmallsheet published weekly by 
Purdie and Dixon, at Williamsburg, then the 
capital of the State, and near her eastern bor- 
der. It was chiefly occupied at this time by 
the disputes between the colonies and the 
parent country, and had but a very limited 
circulation, from all which we may conclude, 
that the people of the commonwealth gen- 
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erally had very imperfect information res- 
pecting the Indian war. The inhabitants of 
that district, whence the Southern division of 
the army had been taken, being solicitous 
concerning their friends and acquaintances 
who were in the service, many of whom suf- 
fered in battle, did by writing and otherwise 
maintain a correspondence with persons in 
the army, by which means they became better 
acquainted with the origin, progress and con- 
sequences of this campaign, than any other 
portion of the country. But as new scenes 
during the revolution were continually rising 
to view, the Indian affairs were soon over- 
looked and forgotten. To form a just esti- 
mate of the importance of this campaign, it 
would be necessary to consider the charac- 
ter of the Indians, their propensity to war, 
the great combined strength that they pos- 
sessed in the year 1774, the indications which 
they had manifested of hostile intentions, the 
efforts used by British traders to urge them 
on to war, the defenceless state of the fron- 
tier, the distracted condition of the provinces 
in apprehension of war with great Britain; 
all these things being duly considered must 
unquestionably lead to the conclusion, that 
the battle of Point Pleasant, taken in con- 
nection with the treaty which immediately 
followed, constituted the first act in the great 
drama of the revolution; that it had an im- 
portant bearing on all subsequent acts of that 
tragedy; that it materially and immediately 
influenced the destinies of our country and 
more remotely the destinies of many other 
countries, perhaps of the whole world. For 
about this time there had gone forth a spirit 
of enquiry whose object was to ascertain the 
rights of man, the source of legitimate gov- 
ernment, to diffuse political information and 
to put down all tyranny, oppression and mis- 
rule. This spirit also emanated to other 
countries, and although encumbered with ex- 
travagance and folly, which have doubtless 
marred its progress in some degree, it has 
nevertheless done much to correct abuses in 
government and ameliorate the condition of 
man. This spirit it is believed is still ope- 
rating throughout the world and it is hoped 
will continue its operations until all rulers 
shall be actuated by justice and benevolence 
and all subjects by a dutiful subordination, 
thus harmoniously co-operating in effecting 
a political reformation throughout the world. 
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It is much to be regretted that a complete|the campaign was first projected. But by 
history of this campaign has never been given | | the crooked policy of the perfidious governor 
to the public. Several writers have noticed | the troops under his immediate command 
it incidentally or given a meagre outline, but; were kept aloof, so that no union or co-ope- 
no one, it is believed, has entered into those | ration could take place. The soldiers of the 
circumstantial details which alone give in-| northern division, there is no doubt, would 
terest to such a work. And now, after so| have been willing to share with the southern 
great a lapse of years, it would be impossible | division any danger or difficulty, had they 
to collect materials for this purpose. Never-|been permitted. It is also to be regretted 
theless, after some examination of the subject,| that nothing has been done to perpetuate 
the writer of these notes is induced to believe | the memory of the victory at Point Pleasant ; 
that by industry much information might yet nothing to honor the names of those who 
be gleaned from various sources, enough it is| bled in its achievement. Here Virginia lost 
thought to form a volume more satisfactory | some of her noblest sons. They had united 
than ‘anything heretofore published. Will not| in the same cause, fell on the same field and 
some capable hand undertake the task ? * Sel-| were interred in the same grave. But no se- 
dom has the pen of the historian been employ-| pulchral monument marks the place; no 
ed on an enterprise productive of so many im-| stone tells where they lie ; not even a mound 
portant and beneficial results, accomplished | of earth has arisen to distinguish this sacred 
in so short a time by so small a military force.|spot from others around. Here they have 
A thousand and seventy soldiers, under Gen-| lain in silence and neglect for seventy years, 
eral Andrew Lewis, [12th of September,! in a land which their valor had won, unsung 
1774, | left their rendezvous at Camp Union by the poet, uneulogised by the historian, un- 
in Greenbriar, and having marched more than | honored by their country. Tell it notin Gath, 
a hundred and fifty spiles through a pathless) publish it not in the streets of Ascalon. Let 
forest and mountainous wilderness, on the! not the culpable neglect be known abroad. 
10th of October, encountered and defeated | Will not some patriot, zealous for the honor 
at Point Pleasant the most formidable Indian| of Virginia, bring this subject at an early day 
confederacy ever leagued against western before her legislature? Let him give a faith- 
Virginia. The dead being buried and pro-| ful narrative of facts respecting hans defen- 
pm 9 made for the comfort of the wounded, | ders of their country. The simple story will 
General Lewis crossed the Ohio river and be impressive ; then eloquence will not be 
penetrated the country nearly to the enemy’ S| wanting. Every member of that honorable 
towns. The defeat was so complete, that’ body will be ready to exclaim, *‘ give honor to 
without hazarding another battle, the Indians; whom honor is due.”’ Let a monument be 
sued for peace. “A treaty of peace having | erected of durable materials, under the eye 
been ratified; the General led his troops back of a skilful architect; let it be characterized 
to Point Pleasant. At that place he left a} by republican simplicity and economy; let it 
garrison and then, with the remainder of the bear appropriate inscriptions of the time, oc- 
troops, returned to Camp Union, having in| casion and names of the prominent actors, 
about two months marched through an ene-| especially of those who bled in battle ; let it 
my’s country, in going and returning, a dis- | be placed on that beautiful promontory, whose 
tance of more than four hundred miles, de- base is marked by the Ohio and Kanawha and 
feated the enemy and accomplished all the whose bosom contains the remaifs of those 
objects of the campaign. The whole suc-| whom this monument is intended to honor. 
cess of the campaign is here attributed to the Here it will stand conspicuous, seen from 
troops under General Lewis. Others were afar by all who navigate these great waters, 
indeed employed. The northern division,| reviving in some, half-forgotten recollections, 
fifteen or eighteen hundred strong, under in others exciting curious enquiries respect- 
the immediate command of Lord Dunweve, ‘ing the early discoveries, early adventurers, 
were expected to unite and co-operate with early settlements and early wars of this west- 
the southern. This had been stipulated when ern country. This structure, designed to 

[© Tite dediderntum will probibly be supplied hy Lyaian honor the memory of the dead, will reflect 
C. Draper, Esq. in his forthcoming “Lives of the Pioneers.”} honor also on its authors, on the State, and 
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On every citizen. 
ages to come inscribed the names of the 
Lewises, Andrew and Charles, of Fleming 
and Field, of Buford, Morrow, Wood, Wil- 
son, McClanahan, Allen, Dillon, Moffett, 
Walker, Cundiff, Murray, Ward, Goldsby and 
others. 

Lord Dunmore has been strongly suspected 
of traitorous designs during this campaign. 
Disputes had for several years existed be- 
tween Great Britain and the colonies of North 
America. And now war was confidently 
expected. Even during this campaign the 
port of Boston was blockaded by a British 
squadron. Massachusetts and Virginia were 
most forward in their opposition. The gov- 
ernor had his appointment from the king of 
Great Britain, and held his office at pleasure, 
and it was presumable that should war take 
place, he would favor the interest of his sov- 
ereign. Several things occurred during the 
campaign which gave strength to the suspi- 
cions that were entertained. The plan at 
first communicated to Col. Lewis was that he 
should conduct his troops to Point Pleasant 
and there await his Excellency’s arrival with 
the northern division. Instead of this the 
southern division was left in a state of uncer- 
tainty on the very borders of the enemy’s 
country for several weeks, having heard noth- 
ing from his lordship all this time, exposed 
to the combinations and machinations of 
other neighboring tribes. Had the northern 
division united with the southern, as his lord- 
ship had at first promised, there would have 
been no battle. The Indians would have 
been compelled to sue for peace. And now 
after the battle, General Lewis received or- 
ders to march into the interior of the Indian 
country, during which march he was often 
surrounded by great numbers of Indians and 
was twice in one day ordered to halt ten or 
fifteen miles from the governor’s camp. Gen- 
eral Lewis had too much firmness and good 
sense to obey the order. He knew that if 
attacked at that distance from the Redstone 
troops he could receive no support from them. 
He chose rather to disobey his superior in 
command than risk the fate of hisarmy. Itis 
worthy of remark too that the messenger was 
the notorious Simon Girty, whose character 
was not then fully developed, but who soon 
afterwards was well known as a leader in the 








interest of the Indians, and had he not then 








On its face will be read in'!becn known to them as a friend, it is not 


probable that he would have ventured alone 
through their country twice in one day so 
many miles. This same Girty had been one 
of the governor's guides from Ohio river to 
Pickaway plains, where he now encamped. 
If the governor entertained traitorous designs 
he had great opportunity during this time to 
represent the certainty of war, the weakness 
of the provinces, the power of Great Britain, 
the probability that the Indians would be em- 
ployed as auxiliaries and the rewards that 
would await those that favored the royal gov- 
ernment. Let the governor’s designs be 
what they might during the campaign, cer- 
tain it is that not many months elapsed be- 
fore he discovered to the world that his own 
personal and pecuniary interest weighed more 
with him than the good of the province over 
which he had been placed. Soon after this 
war commenced with great Britain. [1777.] 
General Burgoyne, by the way of lake Cham- 
plain, invaded the northern provinces. While 
approaching the frontier of New York he is- 
sued a proclamation inviting all Indians to 
join his standard. Many in the north did so, 
and it was expected that those north-west of 
Virginia would follow their example. To 
prevent this, congress ordered a military force 
to proceed to Point Pleasant. This force 
was raised chiefly in the counties of Augusta, 
Botetourt and Greenbriar, and was com- 
manded by Colonel Dickinson. He was or- 
dered to remain encamped there until the 
arrival of General Hand, a continental officer 
who was to direct their future movements. 
This army was designed as a feint to prevent 
the Indian tribes from attaching themselves 
to General Burgoyne. Whilst Dickinson’s 
troops lay here, two chiefs, Cornstalk and 
Red-Hawk, with another Indian of the same 
nation, arrived at the fort. Their designs ap- 
peared to be pacific. Captain Arbuckle, the 
commander of the fort, thought it prudent to 
detain them as hostages for the good behavior 
of their nation, assuring them that no further 
violence should be offered them, provided the 
treaty of 1774 should still continue to be ob- 
served by their nation. A few days after, 
Elenipsico, a son of Cornstalk, arrived. He 
was also detained as a hostage. On the day 
following, two of Dickinson’s troops, named 
Hamilton and Gilmore, from what is now 
Rockbridge county, crossed the Kanawha for 
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the purpose of hunting. After having left|ley was then agreed upon between the In- 
the river a few hundred yards they parted to| dians and the commander of the fort. Cap- 
meet at the same place in the evening. Gil-| tain McKee, with three or four others, met as 
more returned first and whilst waiting for his| many Indians midway between the fort and 
companion was shot and scalped by an In-|the Indianencampment. The Indians avow- 
dian. When Hamilton returned, finding the|ed their intention to be revenged for the 
body of Gilmore thus mangled, he called|death of Cornstalk and those who fell with 
across the river and the body was taken over.| him. Captain McKee disavowed for himself 
This Gilmore was one of nineteen children} and his garrison all participation in this mur- 


of the same father and mother, and was! der and assured them that all good and wise 


brought up on the plantation now owned by 
Mr. John Wallace, on the stage road not far 
from the Natural Bridge. Nearly all of the 
nineteen lived to mature years, and most of 
them raised families. As Gilmore was highly 
esteemed among his comrades, this occur- 
rence produced great excitementin the camp. 
The troops from his immediate neighborhood 
brought over his body, ‘and their indigna- 
tion was excited to the highest pitch.’ * 
One said, “let us kill the Indians in the fort.” 
This was re-iterated with loud acclamations. 
The more prudent, who attempted to advise 
against this measure, were not listened to. 
They were eventhreatened. Ina few minutes 
the mob moved on to the fort with loaded guns. 
While approaching, the Indians were told 
what their object was. Some of them ap- 
peared alarmed and very much agitated, par- 
ticularly Elenipsico. His father desired him 
to be calm, told him that “the Great Spirit 
knew when they ought to die, better than they 
did themselves, and as they had come there 
with good intentions the Great Spirit would 
da goodtothem.’”’ Cornstalk arose, stood in 
the cabin door and faced the assassins as they 
approached. In afew moments the hosta- 
ges were all numbered with the dead. 

Had the perpetrators of this crime been 
tried under the State law for murder, or by 
martial law for mutiny, or under the law of 
nations for breach of treaty in the murder of 
hostages, or for the violation of the rules and 


’ rights of a public fort, in each or either case, 


had the facts been fully proven, they must have 
been judged worthy of death. It was an act 
pregnant with serious consequences. War on 
the frontier, which had now been suspended 
three years, would inevitably again take place. 
Accordingly in the month of June, 1778, two 
or three hundred Shawnees attacked the fort 
at Point Pleasant and continued to fire upon 
it for several days, but without effect. A par- 


* Colonel Stewart. 





men disapproved of it, that it was done in a 
moment of excitement by some imprudent 
young men and most of the officers and 
troops at the post disapproved of their con- 
duct. He represented further that the gov- 
ernor of Virginia had issued a proclamation 
naming certain persons who were guilty of 
this outrage, and offering a reward for bring- 
ing them to justice. Part of the Indians ap- 
peared satisfied with the representation of 
Captain McKee and returned to their towns ; 
another part were not satisfied, but remained 
still bent on revenge. These moved off slowly 
up the Kanawha. After they had all disap- 
peared, two soldiers from the garrison were 
sent to keep in their wake and watch their 
movements. But these were discovered by 
the Indians and fired on. They then returned 
to the fort and were not willing to resume 
this perilous undertaking. Much perplexity 
existed now among the officers. The garri- 
son had been placed here for the defence of 
the frontier, and a strong party of Indians 
had now passed them and were evidently ad- 
vancing against the settlements, and would 
attack them without a moment’s warning, 
unless a messenger could be sent from the 
fort. Enquiry being made who were willing 
to go, two soldiers volunteered their ser- 
vices,—Philip Hammon and John Pryor, 
The Indians were now far in. advance, no 
time was to be lost and little was wanted for 
preparation. The rifle, tomahawk. shot- 
pouch, with its contents and appendages, and 
blanket were always in readiness. <A few 
pounds of portable provisions were soon at 
hand and now they were ready for their jour- 
ney. There happened at this time to be 
within the fort a female Indian, called the 
grenadier squaw, sister to the celebrated 
Cornstalk, and like him known to be partic- 
ularly averse to war. On learning the des- 
tination of these two spies, she offered her 
services to disguise them, so that if they 
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rene meet with the indians they should not| the pe ee of old, par one of the stones 
be recognized as whites. She accordingly | of the place for his pillow, and being wrapped 

gave them the Indian costume from head to) in his blanket, laid himself down along-side 
heel, and painted their faces with dark and of his rifle, conscious of having performed 
lurid streaks and figures, such as indicate an/|the duties of the day and void of care they 

Indian warrior going forth bent on deeds of gave themselves to sleep. Here no wakeful 

death and destruction. Thus equipped, at-| sentinels, walking his nightly rounds, guard- 
tired and ornamented. they set out on their| ed the camp; no fantastic visions nor terrific 
long, fatiguing and perilous journey, during dreams disturbed their rest. Wild beasts, 

whieh they must endure the burning sun and | which the light of day awed into obscurity, 
drenching rains of the season. Brooks and had now crept from their dens and lurking 
rivers were to be waded, extensive and| places and were roaming abroad prowling 
gloomy forests were to be traversed; pre- for prey, uttering a thousand cries, and hide- 
cipitous hills and craggy mountain- places, | ous screams, and dismal howlings, through- 
where no man dwelt, were to be passed over! out the shadowy gloom of these interminable 
with hasty step. The wolf, the bear, the) forests. Yet neither did these interrupt the 
panther and rattlesnake had, from time im-| repose of the two disguised soldiers. They 
memorial, held sway over this inhospitable| were yet far in the rear of the enemy, but by 
region. Nor was this all; a numerous body | observing hisencampments, soon found that 
of hostile Indians, thirsting for white men’s s/ they were gaining ground, and in a few days 
blood, were known to be at this conjunc-) ‘that they were approaching his main body. 

ture, on the very path that the spies were| ‘This caused a sharp look-out. Relying on 
to travel. Less than half of the difficulties | vigilance, circumspection and stratagem, they 
and dangers here enumerated would have) did not relax their speed, but carefully recon- 
appalled most men, but to these chivalrous) noitered every hill and valley, every brake, 
sons of the mountains, ‘The dangers self, glen and defile. At length one morning 
were lure alone.’ They were well aware| about ten o'clock, whilst descending Sewel 
that the success of the enterprise depended | mountain on its eastern side, and when near 
upon the celerity of its execution, that if| to its base, the enemy was descried near half 
they by forced marches should be able to|a mile distant, on McClung’s plantation, kill- 
overtake and pass the enemy undiscovered, | ing hogs for their breakfast. The spies now 
and by entering the settlement first should) diverged from the path which they had been 
apprise the inhabitants of the impending dan-/| pursuing, and making a small circuit, so as to 
ger, thereby giving them opportunity to for-| allow the enemy sufficient elbow-room, or as 
tify and defend themselves, all might be well ; | a seaman would say, give him a good berth, 
but if this strong body of the enemy should|that he might enjoy his feast. Thus they 
take the country by surprise, massacre, cap-| _ passed undiscovered and soon reached the 
tivity and dispersion must follow, and the dis-| settlement in safety. At the first house they 
solution of the whole settlements. Enter-| experienced some difficulty, having entirely 
taining these views, they set out with ardor,| the appearance of Indian warriors. But by 
and persevered with steadiness, losing no| giving a circumstantial account of the object 
time through the day with loitering, they made) of their visit, and especially as they were able 
their bodily strength the measure of their|to do this in unbroken English, they soon 
performance, and when the shades of even-| gained credence and were recognized as 
ing admonished them that the season of rest} friends. Measures were now taken to alarm 
was at hand, drawing upon their scanty stock, | the settlement, and before night all the in- 
they partook of a coarse and frugal but) habitants were assembled in Colonel Donal- 
strengthening and comfortable repast; for to|ly’s dwelling-house. This building which 
the hungry soul every bitter thing is sweet.| had heretofore been the tranquil residence of 
This ended, and having drunk of a neighbor-|a private family and which had been charac- 
ing stream, their next care was to find a wide-| terized by its friendship and hospitality to 
spreading oak, or beech, or a projecting rock) all who entered it, must now become the 
which might shelter them from the chilling! theatre of war and be made familiar with 
dews of night. And now each of them, like! tragic scenes and events. The prospect 
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must indeed have been gloomy. All the in- 
habitants of the settlement were collected in 
one house to be defended by a few men, very 
few in proportion to the number of the ene- 
my about to attack them. They, however, 
were well acquainted with the tactics of In- 
dian warfare and the use of their arms. Every 
man had full confidence in himself and his 
fellows. Now preparations were made fora 
siege or an assault. Every instrument of 
death which could be found was put in re- 
quisition, prepared in the best manner and 
placed where it could be most readily seized 
when wanted. A strict watch was kept 
through the night, but no enemy had yet ap- 


peared. The second day passed off in like) 


manner. On the second night most of the 
men went to the second story, having slept 


none for nearly forty-eight hours. Inthe latter' 
part of the night they became drowsy and | 
when daylight began to appear were all in a! 
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to a distant point where he could find shelter. 
One boy alone fell behind. He at the first 
onset wishing to unite his fortune with that 
of his seniors, hastened to the door, hoping 
no doubt to participate in the massacre which 
he expected to follow, or at least to have the 
pleasure of witnessing it. Having been dis- 
appointed in this and now unable to keep 
pace with his friends in their retreat and fear- 
ing that a ball from the fort might overtake 
him, he turned aside and sheltered himself in 
the lower story of an old building which 
stood near, uttering through the day many 
dolorous cries and lamentations. One of the 
garrison, who knew something of the Indian 
tongue, invited him into the fort with an as- 
surance of safety. But he, doubtless, sus- 
pected in others what he would be likely to 
practice himself, and what the whites had al- 
ready practiced on the noble-hearted Corn- 
stalk and his fellow sufferers, and declined 


profound sleep. Only three men were on the |the invitation, and awaiting the darkness of 


lower floor,—Hammon, one of the spies, a 
white servant and a black servant of Colonel 
Donally. At daybreak the white servant 
opened the door, that he might bring in some 
firewood. He had gone but a few steps from 
the house when he was shotdown. The In- 
dians now sprang from their concealment in 
the edge of the rye-field near to the house, 
and rushing in a body, attempted to enter the 
door.* Hammon and the black servant Dick 
made an effort to secure it, but failing in this 
they placed their shoulders against a hogs- 
head of water which stood behind, and which 
they had drawn nearer to the door. But the 
Indians commenced chopping with their tom- 
ahawks and had actually cut through the door 


. ° | 
and were also pressing to force itopen. Hav- 


ing already made a partial opening, Dick 
fearing that they might succeed in gaining 
their purpose, left Hammon at his post and 
seizing a musket which stood near, loaded 
with heavy slugs, discharged it through the 
opening among the crowd. The Indians 
now fell back and the door was secured. By 
this time the men on the second story had 
shaken off their slumbers and were every 
man at his post, pouring down the shot upon 
the enemy. He, finding his quarters too 
warm, scampered off with all possible speed 


* Colonel Stewart says that there was a kind of stockade 
fort around the house and that it was the kitchen door which 
the Indians attacked. 





the night escaped to his friends. The In- 
dians continued to fire on the fort occasion- 
ally during the day, and succeeded in killing 
one man through a crevice in the wall. * 

At this time the population of Greenbrier 
was composed of isolated settlements, sep- 
arated by intervals of uncultivated country. 
The settlement near to Fort Donnally, called 
the Meadows, did not at this time contain 
many inhabitants. On the first alarm, a mes- 
senger was sent to the Lewisburg settlement, 
fifteen or eighteen miles distant. This mes- 
senger was the person killed on the next 
morning after he returned to Donally’s as he 
went out to get firewood. By the activity of 
Col. Samuel Lewis and Col, John Stewart, a 
force of sixty or seventy armed men was 
ready to march on the third morning, the 
very morning on which the fort was attacked. 
They, to avoid any ambush of the enemy, 
left the direct road and took a circuitous 
route, and when they arrived opposite the 
fort turned across and concealing themselves 
by passing through a rye-field, all entered 
with safety. There was now much room for 
congratulation that the garrison had bravely 
defended themselves, and that they were now 
so much strengthened that they could bid 


* Colonel Stewart says that this man’s name was Graham 
and that they also killed James Burns and Alexander Och- 
iltree early in the morning as they were coming to the 
house. 
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defiance to their enemies. The Indians now |and peril during a journey on foot of little 
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saw themselves baffled and disappointed. |less than two hundred miles, through a moun- 
They had made along journey with the avow- |tainous, uninhabited wilderness, to save from 


ed purpose of avenging the death of their 
chiefs. They now determined to raise the 
siege and return home. Dejected and cha- 
grined, their number diminished, encumber- 
ed with the wounded, they retreated with 
slow and melancholy reluctance. Forsome 
years now the Indians had been unsuccess- 
ful on the frontier of Virginia. [1774.] They 
were roughly handled and driven back into 
their own country. [1777.] Their chiefs 
were murdered, and now [1778] they were 
beaten off with loss* and disgrace. Nota 
scalp as a trophy of bravery, not a prisoner 
whom they might immolate to quiet the manes | 
of their deceased friends. 

Although the enemy retreated slowly, the 
garrison did not think themselves strong 
enough to pursue. The inhabitants now re- 
turned to their homes without apprehension 
of danger. 

But where are the spies? What has been 
done for them? When one of the most il- 
lustrious monarchs of the East had discover- 
ed a plot against his own life, wishing to re- 
ward the individual who had disclosed the 
treason, he enquired of his chief counsellor, 
‘* What shall be done to the man whom the 
king delighteth to honor?’’ The counsellor 
in substance replied as follows, that the great- 
est honor which royalty could bestow, con- 
sistent with its own sovereignty and inde- 
pendence, should be conferred on the man 
whom the king delighted to honor. In ac- 
cordance with this advice, a royal decree was 
issued and the same counsellor was charged 
with its execution and it was executed in the 
most public manner. Among the Romans 
civic honors were decreed to him who had 





_— 








saved the life of a citizen. These honors| 


were the greatest which the government had 
in its power to bestow. Here we see that 
two of the greatest empires that the world 
has ever seen, bestowed the highest honors 
on him who saved the life of another. But 
what was the conduct of these spies? They 
subjected themselves to fatigue and privation 


* The amount of their loss was not ascertained, nor their 
whole number. Col. Stewart says, ‘ seventeen of the en- 
emy lay dead in the yard when we got in.” They may 
have taken the scalps of Burns and Ochiltree mentioned 
in a previous note. 


destruction not one or two or a few individ- 
uals, but a whole community, the entire pop- 
ulation of Greenbriar and they were suc- 
cessful. And what reward have they recei- 
ved? None either honorary or pecuniary. 
Certain it is that for some time after the at- 
tack on fort Donally their names were men- 
tioned with much eclat and no doubt the in- 
habitants of Greenbriar would exercise to- 
ward them their usual courtesy and hospital- 
ity. But gratitude is not a perennial plant. 
Did the government reward them? At that 
time the government of Virginia was fully 
occupied in defending her Eastern frontier 
against a foreign enemy. But had the case 


of the spies been represented to the legisla- 


ture, their names would have been recorded 
with honorable mention of their services and 
themselves made pensioners for life. The 
black servant, Dick, was more fortunate. 
His case came before the legislature and his 
freedom was decreed. It is pleasing to 
know, that Dick lived near threescore years 
after this, respected for his industry, probity 
and other Civic virtues. 

But to return to the savages: their desire 
of revenge was not yet satiated. The manes 
of their slaughtered c. ‘efs had not yet been 
quieted. No doubt they reproached them- 
selves with their dilatory performance of the 
paramount duty of retaliation. 


“Whilst great Cornstalk’s shade complained that they were 
slow, 


And Red-Hawk’s ghost walked unrevenged amongst them.” 


Hoping for better fortune, they now turned 
their arms against the infant settlement of 
‘Kentucky, in which they were lamentably 
isuccessful. At the Blue Licks fell many of 
the flower of the population. Many too 
were destroyed in boats descending the Ohio 
river and much property was lost. For 
many years this destructive mode of war con- 
itinued. The campaigns of Harmer and St. 
| Clair gave but little respite ; in the latter of 
these, Kentucky again lost some of her bra- 
vest sons. The establishment of a chain of 
posts from Cincinnati to Lake Erie; the 
victory gained by the United States troops 
‘under General Wayne, near to Detroit, over 
la confederacy of Indian tribes; and a treaty 
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of peace with those tribes, w hick soon fol- and yellow harvest- fields of lexurient grain 
lowed, at least gave repose to the frontier|surpassing in beauty all other crops. Also 
settlements. The wise, liberal and pacific] were distributed over the country work-shops 
policy of Washington and most of his suc-|in which various mechanical occupations were 
cessors toward the Indian nations; and the} pursued for domestic purposes. The enter- 
frequent purchases from different tribes of| prise of the citizens was evident too from their 
Indians of larger portions of their lands for|eagerness in accomplishing facilities for in- 
pecuniary considerations; and the establish-|tercourse between different parts of the State 
ment of strong garrisons of United States|and also with other States, such as canals, 
troops in different parts of the Western|roads, &c., which received their early atten- 
country ;—have done much to check wars tion. Villages and towns too have sprung 
between the tribes of Indians, and to pre-|up with great rapidity, and cities, which vie 
vent their assaults upon the white settle-|in splendor, magnitude and commercial rich- 
ments. The surrender of fort Detroit also! es with those of the Atlantic States. Schools 
had a similar tendency. No serious injury ‘also and academies and colleges and church- 
was ever apprehended from the Western In-| es and learned societies and periodical pub- 
dians, after the victory achieved by General lications and printing establishments, every- 
Wayne, unless when confederated with some ‘where to be found, show the taste of the peo- 
foreign power. By the extinguishment of! ple for improvement. The country from the 
Indian titles to their lands, tribes and rem- | fertility of its soil and industry of its inhab- 
nants of tribes have been seen every year|itants, besides supplying the wants of a nu- 
removing Westward, choosing rather the|merous population, yields an immense sur- 
neighborhood of the beaver and buffalo, than | | | Plus for exportation. The trade on the riv- 
that of the white man. And what is now) bow and lakes is chiefly in vessels of magni- 
the situation of that country? And what | tude, equal to those that traverse the Atlan- 
was its situation when Wayne gained his| tic, propelled not by wind, or tide, or current, 
victory ? Could any one of the thousands|but moving often with great velocity and 
of his army possessing the most vivid, or if| with heavy burthens, in a direction contrary 
you please, the most eccentric imagination, | to all these forces and entirely overcoming 
have been able to command a full view of| them—and this by an invention of modern 
the countries bounded by the Ohio, the Mis-| origin and entirely American. This immense 
sissippi and the great lakes, could such an| region of country extending from the Ohio 
one have anticipated the results that have | to the great Lakes and to the Mississippi on 
since taken place? Then that whole re-|the West, is now covered by a civilized pop- 
gion was claimed and possessed by hordes| ulation and divided into four separate in- 
of lawless, half-starved savages, gaining a|}dependent republican governments, each 
meagre subsistence by the chase and de-|managing its own internal concerns and 
lighting in blood and plunder. Could such each united with the other States of the 
an one have supposed, that in less than half American Union, for general purposes. Can 
a century the whole of this wide-spread re-| /any man review the state of things in that 
gion would be inhabited by a civilized popu- immense region from the year 1794 until the 
lation in the full tide of prosperity? In a, present time and cease to wonder at the un- 
very few years after Wayne’s victory, emi-| accountable transformations that have taken 
grants from the Northern States, from Vir-| place in the face of the country, popula- 
ginia, Kentucky and other portions of our|tion and improvements? Very similar great 
country covered most of the Eastern part of changes have taken place in the great States 


this large region. Where erewhile had been| of Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas and Mis- 


: | , : 
the Indian wigwam and encampments, now} souri, nearly in the same time and from the 


might be seen farm-houses, barns and other! same causes. Nothing appears more extra- 
buildings ; plantations laid off into fields, all ordinary, unless it be that the great valley of 
those grains and grasses and domestic ani-|the Mississippi should have remained so to- 


mals which contribute so much to the sub-|tally unknown until the close of the 18th 
sistence and comfort of man; verdant pas-| century. 
tures, flowering meadows, bending orchards 
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Copy of a letter written by the late Colo-| 





—_—__—_—_— 


|'Lewis ordered out his brother Col. Charles 


nel Andrew Lewis,* of Montgomery county,| Lewis with three hundred men, expecting 
Virginia, to the author of the preceding Me-|as the spies had made no disc@very of the 


moir from the original communicated to me | approach of the Indians, that it was a small 


together with the Memoir, and now in my 
possession. 


party, as small parties had been frequently 


| seen watching the movements of the army, 
‘Sir, your letter of the 27th March, I re-| 


from the time it marched from the Savannah. 


ceived a few days ago. The extract you|Col. Christian with his command arrived at 
mention did not come to hand, which I am | the camp Point Pleasant on the night of the 
sorry for. The whole proceeding relative |same day of the action. Col. Charles Lewis 


to the campaign of 1774 was familiar to me| had but just passed the out-guard when [he 


. Ld | . . 
some years past, but no doubt some of it|met] the Indians and about sun-rise the ac- 


may now escape my memory. So far as I 
can recollect I will give you. Governor 


tion commenced and was one constant peal 


of firing until about eleven o’clock in the 


Dunmore, a Scotchman, was the commander- | day, when the Indians began to give way. 


in-chief. My father, General Andrew Lewis, 
had the command of all the troops from this 
quarter. Col. Charles Lewis commanded 
the Augusta troops; Col. William Fleming 
the Botetourt troops; Col. William Chris- 
tian the Montgomery troops; all of which 
were to rendezvous at what was then called 
the Big Savannah, at or near the place where 
Lewisburg now stands [in] Greenbrier. My 
father and three of my brothers were in the ac- 
tion. John Lewis, his eldest son, command- 
ed a company; Samuel and Thomas were 
privates. While encamped at the Savannah, 
General Lewis received orders from Dun- 
more to meet him at Point Pleasant on the 
2nd day of October. Col. Christian’s troops 
had not arrived at the place of rendezvous 
early enough for my father to comply with 
his orders. He therefore was compelled to 
leave Christian’s command, with orders for 
Christian to march on as soon as possible to 
Point Pleasant, as soon as his troops arrived. 
General Lewis arrived at Point Pleasant as 
well as I recollect, on the 2nd day of Oc- 
tober, at which place Dunmore never ap- 
peared. My father’s force was then from 
1000 to 1200 men. The spies were out 
from the 2nd of October and made no dis- 
covery of the enemy. On the morning of 
the 10th day, of October, before day, two 
men—a Mr. Robinson and another whose 
name I have forgotten,—started from the en- 
campment so as to get far enough from the 
camp before it was daylight, to travel off the 
bells of the packhorses and bullocks, to hunt. 
Those two men fell in with the Indians up 
the Ohio. One of them was killed; the 
other made his escape into camp. General 


* He died in 1844. 


Vou. XIV—4 


| Their retreat was not more than three miles, 


when night ended the conflict. They were 
obliged to keep it up until night to get their 
wounded off. The number of Indians found 
dead on the battle-ground was between twen- 
ty and thirty. They were discovered throw- 
ing their dead into the Ohio all the day. 
Col. Charles Lewis was wounded early in 
ithe action, but did not let his wound be 
[known until he got his line of battle extended 
from the bank of the Ohio to Crooked creek, 
'a branch of Kanawha. He then asked one 
‘of his soldiers to let him lean on him to the 
camp, and died about twelve o’clock. He had 
‘been a very fortunate Indian hunter and was 
much lamented. Whether the killed of the 
Indians were buried or not I cannot say. Col. 
John Stewart; late of Greenbrier, who com- 
manded a company, and was in the action, 
wrote a narrative of the expedition, the best 
which I have seen. I think I had it, but can- 
not lay my hands on it. In his narrative, as 
well as every other account, every fifth man in 
the army was killed or wounded, Col. Charles 
Lewis killed, Col. William Fleming wounded 
severely, Capt. Robert McClanahan killed, 
Capt. Thomas Buford do., John F do., 
Col. Fields do., Samuel Lewis wounded slight- 
ly, General Lewis had to erect a fort imme- 
diately at the junction of the Ohio and Ka- 
nawha for the protection of the wounded, 
the command of which was given to Capt. 
Arbuckle with his company. All this time 
nothing was heard from Dunmore. Sosoon 
as the wounded were thus protected, Gener- 
al Lewis crossed the Ohio and marched for 
the Scioto, where the Cornstalk lived, who 
was the king of the Shawnees. On Thurs- 
day the governor sent several expresses to 
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General Lewis to return. “All the army al- jernor after he left the encampment in Green- 
most had lost relations,—the General a fa-|briar. So soon as a fort was erected for the 
vorite brotlter. They could not be stopped.| protection of the wounded, he crossed the 
After the battle the Indians immediately | river and marched for the Scioto, where the 
ran to the Governor. After two or three ex-|Shawnees then lived. You ask where the 
presses to stop the army, the governor came} governor’s head-quarters were on the day of 
himself with two or three Indians with him. ‘battle. They were supposed to be ten or 
General Lewis had to double and tripple the | twelve miles distant. General Lewis never 
guard over his marquee, to prevent the men| did arrive at the Governor’s head-quarters. 
from killing the governor and the Indians.| There was no treaty made until the spring af- 
The whole force of the Indians was formed|ter the battle when General Lewis held a 
on the bank of the Scioto, to give battle if|treaty with the Indians that composed the 








the army could not be stopt. 


I do not know| six nations, Shawnees, Delawares, Mingoes 
of any of the chiefs besides the Cornstalk,|and others. 


In the treaty made by General 


but the Blue Jacket, a Shawnee chief, who| Lewis with those nations, they were com- 


was known to be at the governor’s camp on} 


the 9th of October, and in the battle on the 
10th. On the day of battle, Dunmore and a 
Col. O’Connelly were walking together, after- 
wards a noted tory. The governor observed 
to him that Lewis had hot work about that 
time of day. He evidently intended Gene- 
ral Lewis’ army to be cut off and if you could 
see Col. Stewart’s narrative it would con- 
vince you and every other man that the bat- 
tle at Point Pleasant was the first blood shed 
in the revolutionary war, and that it was the 
old Scotch villain’s intention to cut off Lew- 
is’ army. Old Col. Shelby and his son, the 
late governor of Kentucky, were in the bat- 
tle, but I know nothing, as I never heard 
that Shelby was sent to outflank the enemy. 
He was a fine officer, whatever he was told 
to do he would execute. The distance from 
the battle to Dunmore’s camp probably ten 
or twelve miles. General Lewis was never 
ordered to cross the river, nor was there any 
treaty made until the spring after the battle. 
General Lewis held a treaty with them, in 
which they were bound to keep hostages of 
their chiefs at the fort Point Pleasant, when 
the Cornstalk in his capacity as a hostage 
was inhumanly butchered. I have heard my 
father often speak of his being the most dig- 
nified looking man, particularly in council, 
he ever saw. I am getting rusty in what 
passed sixty-six years ago. 
Respectfully your ob’t serv’t, 


A. LEWIS. 
S. L. CampsBexx, Esq., M. D. 


P. S.—Sir, I could not make a letter fully 
answer your request. You ask when did 


General Lewis receive orders to cross the 
He received no orders from the gov- 


river? 


pelled to keep of their chiefs so many hos- 
tages atthe fort Point Pleasant, and the Corn- 
stalk their king, while a hostage at the fort, 
was inhumanly butchered. The fort at first 
was created merely for the protection of the 
wounded, but by orders of the State it was 
thought proper to continue or keep it up for 
the protection of the frontiers. I cannot say 
how long it was kept up. I was at Point 
Pleasant in the fall of 1784. There was but 
little or no sign of the fort then to be seen. 
Yours, 
ANDREW LEWIS. 





BROKEN LINKS 
FROM A RHYMER’S CHAIN. 


° BY A. B. MEEK. 


I. 
THE DEATH OF RICHARD HENRY WILDE. 


The harp that sang “the Summer Rose,” 
In strains, so sweetly and so well, 

That, soft as dews at evening’s close, 
The pure and liquid numbers fell, 

Is hushed and shattered! now, no more 

Its silvery chords their music pour; 

But, crushed by an untimely blow, 

Both harp and flower in dust lie low! 


The bard !—alas, I knew him well! 
A noble, generous, gentle heart, 
Which, as his brave hand struck the shell, 
Poured feeling through the veins of Art. 
What radiant beauty ’round his lyre!— 
Pure as his loved Italian fire !— 





He caught the sweetest beams of rhyme,— 
The Tasso of our Western clime ! 
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Nor this alone : a loftier power, 

That shone in halls of High Decree, 
And swayed the feelings of the hour, 

As summer winds, the rippled sea,— 
Bright eloquence! to him was given: 
The spark, the Prophet drew from Heaven! 
It touched his lips with patriot flame, 
And shed a halo ’round his name! 


As late I saw, I see him now! 
His stalwart form, his graceful mien, 
His long, white locks, his smiling brow, 
His eyes benignant and serene! 
How pleasant ’round the social hearth, 
When listening to his tones of mirth ! 
What lessons of the good and true, 
The brave, the beautiful, he drew ! 


Droop down thy willows, Southern land! 
Thy bard, thine orator, is dead. 

He sleeps where broad magnolias stand, 
With ‘* Summer roses” o’er his head! 

The lordly River, sweeping by, 

Curves ’round his grave, with solemn sigh, 

And, from yon twinkling orange stem, 

The “ Mock-Bird” pours his requiem ! 


Bard of the South !—the “Summer Rose” 
May perish with the “ Autumn leaf,” 

The “ footprints left on Tampa's” shores 
May vanish with a date as brief: 

But thine shall be the “life” of fame, 

No winter winds can wreck thy name ; 

And future minstrels shall rebearse 

Thy virtues, in memorial verse ! 


IT. 


BIRTH-DAY VERSES: TO A FAIR VIRGINIAN. 


Fair daughter of Virginia!—the Autumn months 
again 

Have, ’mid their yellow sunshine, their foliage, 
fruit, and grain, 

Brought back the happy morning, when to the smi- 
ling skies, 

Like young and dewy blossoms, first oped thine in- 
fant eyes ; 

When friends, in joyous greeting, stood ’round with 
smile and tear, 

And hailed the cradled beauty, as a missioned An- 
gel here; 

And now when bright fulfilment has crowned those 
early dreams, 

And again thy natal planet in diamond beauty beams, 

I too would bring a tribute for one so fair and sweet, 


Sweet daughter of Virginia!—a noble birth was 
thine, 
And proud, ancestral graces, in thy young glances, 


shine : 

The blood of Pocahontas !—the forest bride and 
queen, 

Her strong but gentle spirit, her soft but stately 
tien ! 

The genius of thy mother !—whose tender minstrel 
lay 

Shed, o’er the Old Dominion, its sunniest, golden 

ray !— 


The virtues of thy sisters,—so beautiful and bright, 
Whose minds are crystal fountains, that overflow 
with light !— 

All these were sweet influences, to elevate thy 
heart, 

And mould thee in thy loveliness, to fill a perfect 
part! 


Blest daughter of Virginia !—thy life thus far has 
been 

But as some gentle river that flows through banks 
of green; 

The blue sky bending brightly within the dimpled 
wave, 

And flower-eyes overleaning, their pictured lids to 
lave : 

Fair birds with glancing pinions, bright barques 
with freighted sweets, 

And song, and laugh, and echo, from circling, green 
retreats !— 

These emblem thy fair girlhood ; and heaven grant 
that they 

May, with increasing beauty, shine ’round thine 
afler way !— 

And when thy life’s bright current shall with ano- 
ther’s blend, 

May both pass on as sweetly, in Paradise to end! 


Kind daughter of Virginia '—few days I’ve known 
thee here, 

Yet, like redoubled sunshine, they’ve made thee 
loved and dear. 

I love thee for thy beauty, thine innocence and truth, 

Thy frank, confiding spirit, thy mind so bright in 
youth. 

For though a lonely stranger, from friends and 
home afar, 

Thy smiles have lit my pathway, like the beauty 
of a star! 

Then long as memory liveth, I shall recall, with 
pride, 

The fond and joyous moments I’ve lingered by thy 
side ; 

And ever on thy birth-day, my heart and harp 
would twine 





And strew a poet’s blessings, like flowers, beneath 
thy feet! 


The roses of affection to decorate thy shrine! 
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III. 
THE SEA: IN CALM AND STORM: FOR MUSIC. 


In sunny cove and crescent dell, 
The bright, green waters sink and swell ; 
The dimpled waves lapse on the strand, 
And rippling kiss the diamond sand ; 
Far out, the wild gull, on the wave, 
Her snowy bosom stoops to lave ; 
Soft glides the breeze, and all the sea 
Lies lulled in sweet tranquillity ! 
Lies lulled! lies lulled ! 
In sweet tranquillity. 


But now away, the waves are stirred, 
And shrieking starts the wild sea bird! 
The snow-caps on the billows verge 
Are tossed in fury by the surge ; 
The storm is up! and, o’er the deep, 
His angry pinions rushing sweep ; 
The breakers crash along the shore, 
And echo back the thunder's roar ! 
And echo back !—and echo back ! 
The thunder’s roar! 


An hour agone, upon the sea, 
A gallant ship swung merrily ; 
The morning breeze, so mild and sweet, 
Just dallied with her canvass sheet ; 
Light hearts leaned o'er her pictured side, 
To watch the cleft waves ’round her glide; 
And song and laugh rose on the breeze, 
To bless the Sabbath of the seas! 
To bless !—to bless! 
The Sabbath of the seas! 


But now the storm, the mighty storm! 
Bursts ’round that vessel’s fragile form ; 
Her shivering spars are snapped in twain ; 
Her hulk drives madly o’er the main ; 
God help her crew !—their gurgling cry 
Peals faintly through the thundering sky ; 
She’s dashed upon the craggy shore, 
And sinks amid the breakers’ roar! 
And sinks amid !—and sinks amid! 
The breakers’ roar! 


Tis thus the sea, the bright blue sea, 
The home of high hearts bold and free, 
Smiles in her beauty, like a bride, 
To greet the tall ship’s graceful glide ; 
But, lashed to fury by the storm, 
What mountain waves her breast deform ! 
Man’s proudest strength quails at her nod,— 
The image of an angry God ! 

The image of !—the image of ! 


An angry God! 





IV. 


TWO YEARS Aco! 


Two years ago, Medora, I pledged my love to thee, 

By all life’s fondest visions, and my soul’s integrity ; 

And thy gentle heart responded to the echoes of 
my own, 

And, like a wind-touched instrument, gave back 
affection’s tone ! 


Two years ago, Medora, in the soft moonlighted 
breeze, 

That swayed the dappled shadows beneath the 
cedar trees, 

What rapture, and what visions made either bosom 
warm 

As, with lips in love united, I pressed thy trem- 
bling form ! 


Two years ago, Medora, I breathed a sad farewell, 

In those grouped and silent cedars, and the moon 
that ’round us fell ; 

But we plighted vow and token,—‘‘Fidelity through 
pain.” 

Ah! dost thou not remember the ring we broke in 
twain ¢ 


Two years have passed, Medora, and again my 
heart has come, 

Like the worn and weary Hebrew to his early 
hopes and home, 

But I find thee strangely altered, those trysting 
scenes forgot, 

That ring changed for another's, those vows re- 
membered not! 


Two years! two years! Medora,—is this the life 

of love? 

Its winged and silver circle, the shortest star’s above? 

Are breeze, and beam, and shadow, the emblems 
of its stay? 

And Hope, and Faith, and Feeling. the dreams of 

yesterday ? 


Two years! alas, Medora! I write the words with 
pain,— 

The epitaph of passion !—inscribed upon my brain ! 

Well, read, and scorn the lesson !—thy new love 
strive to please, 


But thy heart shall weep hereafter for those moon- 
lit cedar trees! 


V. 


THE HEART AND THE BIRD. 


There is a white bird of the sea, 
Beneath our Southern sky, 
That ever soaring seems to be, 





Where tossing breezes fly ; 
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No eye has ever seen him rest ; 
No fowler knows his secret nest; 
But far away in starry isles, 
That gem the dimpled wave, 
Where blue-eyed summer ever smiles, 
And pearls, the waters, pave ;— 
*Mid snowy shells, bright flowers above, 
He keeps his hidden nest of love! 


My heart is like that Southern bird ; 
Its pinions never rest 

Amid these scenes, where naught is heard 
But idle song and jest. 

It sports around on fluttering wing ; 

It seems a gay, unthoughted thing ; 

But far away it has a shrine, 
Hid from the vulgar gaze, 

Where nature’s brightest beauties shine 
Around an angel’s face. 

There, like that restless ocean-dove, 

It keeps its hidden nest of love! 


Yes, dearest, though afar from me, 
Thou art my only joy,— 

A green isle in life’s sunniest sea,— 
Far from this wild annoy. 

Oh, would my weary heart could fly, 

To greet thy soft, beloved eye. 

Then, bowered in bliss, from care remote, 
Our lives, in peace and pride, 

Like yon sun-tinted barques, should float 
Adown the future’s tide !— 

Bird of the ocean! soar above ! 

Mine is a sweeter nest of love! 


Mobile, Alabama. 





THE STATUE OF SANTA MARIA. 


(Translated from Pierre Chevalier.) 


Andreas Oreagna was not only one of the first 
painters of his country and his age, but in certain 
respects, the creator of Italian sculpture and ar- 
chitecture. Assisted by Giotto, Gaddi and Bra- 
nelsco, he accomplished the wonderful basalisk of 
Florence, which won from Michael Angelo the 
remark, that art might imitate, but could not 
surpass it. Above all, he executed carving in 
wood, with the aid of colors, in such perfection, 
that no other artist attempted to rival him; and io 
the following sketch, we will particularly refer to 
his “Santa Maria of the floral kingdom,” that 
chef d’euvre of the palette and chisel, which was 
destroyed in the very hour of its most successful 
completion. 


direct miraculous interference from heaven, which 
thus expressed its approval of Orcagna’s work ; 
others, less imbued with superstition, build on it a 
most romantic adventure; and although the first 
may seem most conformable to the spirit of the 
times and land in which the artist lived, yet as 
the latter is certainly more probable, we have cho- 
sen it for the ground-work of our story. 

During a whole month, Andreas had labored in- 
cessantly at this statue, which, in honor of the 
church, for which it was designed to form the chief 
ornament, he styled “ Santa Maria of the floral 
kingdom ;” and from morning till night, he might 
be fuund in the tasteful studio, erected for his use 
by Count Cafarelli near his own palace, busily en- 
gaged at this work, which he had promised to have 
finished by Assumption day, on the express condi- 
tion that no one should previously seek to obtain a 
sight of the composition, and that it should be con- 
veyed to the choir of St. Mary’s church, concealed 
beneath a large shroud, which he himself would 
remove after placing it on its pedestal. 

In a city like Florence, where the fine arts are 
held in universal esteem, this secrecy imparted a 
higher value to Orcagna's labors, and while the 
members of the Ducal Committee and the refined 
nobility ventured a thousand conjectures and made 
countless bets among themselves, whether the vir- 
gin would be represented standing or in a sitting 
position, whether bearing the infant Jesus in her 
arms or not, or whether she would be attired in 
blue or crimson, the common people gave fuller 
scope to their imaginations, anticipating something 
actually beyond nature in this secret composition ; 
and as there are but few steps from the strange to 
the marvellous, the most unfounded reports quickly 
spread through Florence concerning Orcagna’s 
work, and many persons actually believed that the 
blessed Virgin sat in person for her likeness, at 
the earnest prayer of the pious artist, and that at 
twilight, when the usually crowded streets were 
veiled in darkness, she, every evening, descended 
from heaven amid a legion of angels, who were 
hidden however from mortal eyes by the clouds 
which hung in fantastic forms against the Western 
sky, and gliding along by the Cafarelli palace, 
where the air became redolent of perfume as she 
passed, secretly entered the sculptor’s residence, 
In truth, a page, belonging to the Count’s house- 
hold, produced great excitement in the whole square 
on one particular evening, by exhibiting a bunch 
of white lilies wet with dew which he had picked 
up immediately before Andreas’ door, and which 
were declared by several florists to be beautiful 
enough to have grown in the garden of Paradise, 
thus affording strong reason for the conjecture that 
they must have been accidentally dropped by the 
Virgin herself in her descent towards earth. Above 





Biographers and chroniclers explain its disap- 





all, it was asserted by many who had intentionally 


pearance in different ways; some ascribing it to a returned home that way, that every evening about 
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twilight, Orcagna’s studio became so brilliantly il- 
luminated as to shine like a pharos amid the dark 
masses of the surrounding buildings. 

Without either denying or encouraging these re- 
ports, Andreas only smiled mysteriously when 
questioned concerning the source from whence he 
drew his inspiration, and indeed it was best that 
he should do so, since there was good foundation 
for these several reports, which had gained ground, 
in the fact that several persons had actually seen 
a figure, whether corporeal or unearthly they could 
not decide, which glided along under the dark por- 
tico of the Cafarelli palace at the same hour for 
several evenings, till reaching the extremity of the 
marble colunnade, it seemed to disappear through 
some secret entrance into the artist’s dwelling ; 
and had the spectator been nearer, he might in fact 
have seen a feminine form, enveloped in a large 
dark cloak, such as was worn by the lower class of 
women, but whose delicately-formed foot, majes- 
tic mien and the lily-white hand, which was some- 
times visible amid the drapery, would have re- 
vealed one of aristocratic origin. 

The lady, who thus visited Orcagna, was no less 
a personage than the most patrician and most beau- 
tiful woman in Florence, Countess Antonia d’Orso, 
only daughter of Count Cafarelli the elder, and 
widow of Andrea d’Orso, first chamberlain to the 
Duke de Medicis. In that golden age of the arts, 
when the sovereignty of artistical beauty exceeded 
that of rank and riches, placing the sculptor and 
painter on the same footing with princes, Andreas 
Orcagna, as a man of genius and a distinguished 
cavalier, soon won the attention of the noble An- 
tonia, who, with inexpressible delight, caught his 
least accents of respectful admiration in their oc 
casional interviews at her father’s house, till im- 
perceptibly to herself, by encouraging these ex- 
pressions of love and devotion, she revealed to 
him the true state of her heart. 

To be secretly beloved by the first artist of Flor- 
ence; to be that ideal of beauty which inspired 
his loftiest efforts :—the assurance of such happi- 
ness, the enjoyment of such renown, seemed re- 
ward enough for the sacrifice of mere rank ; till 
on consenting to minister to Orcagna’s genius, in 
being tne model for his noblest work, Antonia’s 
only condition was, that her visits should remain a 
secret. 

Wrapped in the large, light cloak, such as is 
worn by the laboring class of Florentine females, 
she every evening visited his studio to sit as model 
for the “‘ Santa Maria of the floral kingdom,” which 
work was, for this reason, mostly executed by can- 
dlelight ; and such had been the success attending 
his efforts at secrecy, that it was not until its ac- 
complishment, that the dangerous plot was discov- 
ered. It was the morning of Assumption day, and 
eager to obtain a sight of the treasure on which 
they had almost exhausted conjecture, the Ducal 








Committee proceeded to Orcagna’s residence, to 
enquire whether it was ready for delivery, but either 
through the desire of still enjoying his delightful 
interviews with the beautiful Countess, or because 
he still wished to bestow a few last touches on his 
chef d’euvre, Andreas replied, that if such was the 
express demand of the committee, he was ready 
to deliver the statue on the spot, but would esteem 
it an especial favor to be allowed a respite of twen- 
ty-four hours, and restraining their curiosity with 
evident unwillingness, the committee at length 
agreed that its public exhibition should be post- 
poned until the approaching Ascension day. 

In the meanwhile, as if resolved that they would 
enjoy to the utmost the remaining time, at Orcan- 
ga’s entreaty Antonia contrived in her next visit to 
arrive at the studio at early sunset, when, so dis- 
guised was she by the shabby covering which en- 
veloped her, that even the artist himself was mo- 
mentarily deceived. 

** Now to your work, Orcagna! commence at 
once and give the last touches to the Virgin while 
daylight yet lingers,” exclaimed the Countess, as 
throwing aside her cloak, she stood before him so 
rife with grace and loveliness, that her lover could 
not suppress an exclamation of surprise and ad- 
miration as he gazed upon her. As if desirous of 
rendering the likeness to the statue complete, (for 
according to the belief of the times, ‘Santa Ma- 
ria of the floral kingdom” was necessarily profuse- 
ly decorated with flowers cut from wood and ex- 
quisitely painted,) the Countess quickly adorned her 
person from a basket of flowers which she had 
brought with her, and presently, like the wooden 
figure, she stood with blossoms scattered at her 
feet, a girdle of half-open buds bound around her 
slender waist, from whence were twined light gar- 
lands over her snowy drapery, also a large bou- 
quet with armlets and necklace of delicate flowers, 
while around her ivory brow was wreathed a per- 
fumed diadem. 

Delighted beyond expression with her resemblance 
to his work, the artist made rapid use of the day- 
tight hour which remained to add here and there a 
deeper tint to the coloring, till as he labored assid- 
uously, Santa Maria’s smile became every moment 
more radiant ; the effect of light and shade in her 
drapery more striking, and the blossoms which dec- 
orated her seemingly bursting with natural bloom, 
till when the whole was replete with life, the ex- 
cited Countess exclaimed, ‘“‘ Stay your hand, Or- 
cagna, dare not another touch, for the work is per- 
fect, and the Virgin might be almost envious of its 
beauty. Yes! now that the work is finished, grant 
me your entire attention.” 

As she spoke, there was a sudden change in the 
expression of Antonia’s face, and a deep melan- 
choly took the place of her late smiling and anima- 
ted air. 

“Soul of my existence! what hath thus dis- 
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tressed you ?” enquired the alarmed sculptor, as he 
marked the rapid change. 

“Alas!” she answered, sinking mournfully on 
the velvet couch, “ during these last three weeks, 
when I have so often visited you at this hour, I 
have played a most difficult part, since anxious to 
assist your genius, I repressed every painful emo- 
tion and appeared before you ever gay and hap- 
py, while my heart has been secretly crushed 
with distress. Now that your work is accom- 
plished, now that you are about to present to the 
world a statue which must perpetuate your fame, 
I feel that I have a right to reveal my grief.” 

“Speak quickly! I cannot endure such sus- 
pense,” cried the excited Orcagna. 

** Andreas! we meet this evening for the last 
time, and with the Santa Maria will disappear the 
Countess d’Orso.” 

“Impossible! do you renounce my love, Anto- 
nia?” 

“Alas! I dare not oppose the stern decision of 
my family, that I should become the wife of the 
prince of Lucca. Three days ago arrived his am- 
bassador, the Marquis of Buondelmonte, to marry 
me by proxy, and to-morrow morning I shall be 
publicly united at the altar and must leave F'lo- 
rence that very evening.” 

“You must leave Florence!” murmured the 
painter in the broken and inarticulate tones of one 
ready to expire. ‘“* Wo! wo! for me, that my 
happiness proves but a beautiful dream.” 

“Yes! to-morrow must awaken us both from 
thatdream, Orcagna. Yet amid our grief, it seems 
to me that there are left many delicious remem- 
brances, and although the sun of our happiness has 
sunk beneath the horizon of the past, our whole 
future will be kindled with its reflected splendor. 
Trust me, my heart will ever cherish your memo- 
ry as you will mine; and though this inanimate sta- 


your loving accents, my genius must soon expire. 

Nay ! hear me, beloved Countess, my only fame 

depends on this effort, which through your inspira- 

tion has indeed proved a miracle of art.” 

While the hapless pair thus lamented over that 

cruel fate, which required a speedy separation, the 

last rays of the setting sun had disappeared from 

the western horizon, and night drew on so rapidly, 
that the Countess felt it was time to say farewell, 
and was in the act of taking up her cloak to re- 

sume her disguise, when a loud knocking at the 
door startled them both from their sad reflections. 

Aware that none of his pupils or servants would 
intrude at this particular hour, since he had issued 
commands to the contrary, Andreas, anxious to 
ensure the immediate safety of the Countess, has- 
tened to a small door opening on another and more 
private passage to the street, when, what was his 
alarm, on finding that the whole court-yard was 
thronged with people, thus totally preventing her 
exit. 

“ Alas! I am lost!” exclaimed the terrified An- 
tonia; it must be that they have been seeking for 
me, and have tracked me to this place.” 

* Fear nothing, dearest lady,” replied Andreas, 
striving to conceal his own uneasiness ; *‘ allow me 
to leave you for a moment while | enquire what 
these people desire of me;” and carefully closing 
the door of the studio, he opened the outer one, 
around which were assembled the crowd. 

It is necessary to mention at this place in our 
story, that at the same moment when the Countess 
d’Orso stepped from a side door into the street on 
which stood the Cafarelli palace to seek the sculp- 
tor’s residence, Count Cimarello, president of the 
Ducal Committee, also made his exit by the princi- 
pal entrance to go to the hotel, where resided the 
prince of Lucca’s ambassador. In spite of Anto- 
nia’s disguise, he fancied that he recognized the size 


tue may be the last record left to reveal our past|and gait of the beautifal Countess in the female 


joys, yet it will be worth more to us than aught be- 
side on earth.” 


“Yes!” exclaimed the artist, as he clasped An- 


who walked rapidly before him, and eager to con- 
vince himself of the fact, he followed her to the 
extremity of the colonnade; and just where the 


tonia’s trembling hand in his, “ this image of thee | street crossed on which stood Orcagna’s residence, 
will form the only joy of my future life. Angel,|she suddenly disappeared. Although Cimarello 
with invisible wings! fit model for the sinless Vir- | had not been able to gain the least glimpse of her 


gin! my soul shall remain ever united with thine; 


features, yet so impressed was he with the belief 


my pencil shall own no inspiration, save what it|that it was no other than the lady herself, that, 


has won from thy loveliness, even till it falls, in 
death, from my fingers.” 

“Ah! and how I too will exist on thy renown, 
dear Andreas. Believe me, when the echo of thy 
fame shall fall in after time upon my throbbing ear, 
I will never forget that through your instrumen- 
tality I may claim my secret right in the admira- 
tion of all Italy.” 


leaving his attendant to watch whether she should 
come out during his absence, he hastened away to 
impart his suspicions to Buondelmonte. 

* T cannot take an oath that it was the Countess 
herself,” he said maliciously, *‘ but still I am wit- 
ling to bet any sum uponit.” 

“T take you at your word,” replied the Marquis; 
“if I win I shall save the honor of a noble lady; 


“ In the admiration of Italy !” repeated the sculp- | should I lose, I must immediately inform my master 
tor in tones of bitterness; “alas! 1 feel that this| of this disgraceful affair.” 


statue is my last successful effort; since separated 
from you, unblest by your presence, deprived of 











In the meanwhile, as if everything worked to- 
gether for the discovery of Antonia’s secret, a 
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deputation was sent from the church of Santa Maria; “Of that we can only be assured when we get 


to the Ducal Committee, informing them, that on 
account of some previous night service, it was ab- 
solutely necessary that the statue should be placed 
on its pedestal on the eve of Assumption day ; and 
therefore they desired that the committee would 
countermand their recent permission of a delay of 
twenty-four hours, and excited by the bottles of 
Syracuse wine, from which they were just then 
quaffing, the promise given the sculptor was readily 
recalled, and the holy fathers were not only grant- 
ed a written order for the immediate delivery of 
the statue, but were accumpanied by the commit- 
tee in a body, so that when Andreas appeared at 
his door, he was astonished to find the street below 
crowded with people ; and as he descried the groups 
of young nobles with their attendants furnished 
with lighted flambeaux, the long train of priests, 
clad in white robes, and preceded by cross and 
banner; and the every-moment increasing popu- 
lace, who moved onwards like a heaving billow, 
from the adjacent squares, Orcagna seemed to |a- 
bor under the illusion of a dream, and twice did the 
chairman of the committee demand the delivery of 
the Santa Maria, ere he could summon words to 
reply. 

In vain he brought forward the promise, lately 
granted him of a few hour’s delay, for the perfor- 
mance of the last touches to his work; the chair- 
man immediately assured him that it was absolutely 
essential that the priests should have the statue for 
the coming night-service, although, they added he 
would be quite at liberty to make any improvement 
at the church on the following day; and Count 
Cimarello was, in particular, so urgent for its in- 
stant delivery, that Orcagna could not but think 
he must have some motive for thus acting, and 
something whispered, that he had possibly discov- 
ered Antonia’s frequent visits. The impatience of 
the multitude seemed so great, that Andreas rea- 
sonably feared they would resort to violent mea- 
sures should he refuse their demand, and resolved 
to save the honor of the Countess at any personal 
loss, his ardent feelings instantly suggested the 
only method by which she might escape discovery. 
Quickly recovering his self-possession, he politely 
addressed the deputation, assuring them that though 
at first a good deal surprised by their unexpected 
appearance, yet he could not but feel himself hon- 
ored by the flattering eagerness which they dis- 
played for an early view of his work, and recalling 
to their remembrance the promise that the Santa 
Maria should be conveyed to the church closely 
veiled, there to be placed on the pedestal by his 
own hand, he requested permission to retire for a 
few moments, to make the necessary arrangements 
for its removal, which was readily allowed. 

“| begin to fear that you will win the bet, aad 
that I have mistaken a spirit for the Countess 
d'Orso,” said Cimarello to Buondelmonte. 


—— ———— 


"access to yonder studio,” replied the ambassador. 

Meanwhile Oreagna returned to the Countess, 
whom he found in great agitation, since she was 
already aware of their purpose from the conversa- 
tion which had just taken place. 

“Alas! what will become of me,” she exclaim- 
ed, as she looked up into his pale face. 

“There is yet one way of deliverance,” replied 
Oreagna, as rolling the litter, on which stood the 
Santa Maria to an open window, which looked di- 
rectly upon the Arno, and which, in fact, presented 
the only egress from the chamber, not to be seen by 
the excited populace, he raised it with his strong 
arm, and threw it over into the blue deep, and then 
stood for an instant to watch the agitated water as 
it rose and foamed above its precious booty. 


“Desperate man! far better to have revealed 
my secret,” murmured Antonia, as overcome with 
emotions, she sank at the sculptor’s feet. 

‘Tt matters not, beloved Countess,” replied Or- 
cagna, seeking to re-assure her. ‘“ Only do as I 
desire and your honor is safe ;” then almost lifting 
her to the pedestal of painted wood on which the 
statue had been seated, he placed it on the litter, by 
means of which it might be easily transported to 
the church, then as he arranged the perfumed gar- 
lands which decorated her form, he pressed her 
cold hand to his lips, softly whispering, ** the resem- 
blance is perfect, the deception is complete; fear 
nothing, angelic being! I will remain near you to 
the end,” and throwing over her a veil of white 
silk, which concealed her entire figure, he hastened 
out to announce to the committee that the work 
was ready for removal, at the same time requesting 
as many as chose to ascend to his stadio, which 
was forthwith open to the public. 

“*T have been dreaming, Marquis; and you are 
the winner,” observed Count Cimarello to Buondel- 
monte, after taking a close survey of the apart- 
ment. ‘No other feminine form is here to be 
found, save yonder inanimate statue.” 

With the aid of three of the inferior clergy to 
assist him in moving the litter, preceded by crosses 
and banners, and surrounded by priests and citi- 
zens, amidst the gleam of torches, the chanting of 
hymns, and the noise of the city-bells, the Santa 
Maria was drawn to the basalisk of the church for 
which it was destined, when the nobility and popu- 
lace left them, to return early the next morning, 
when the statue would be revealed to public view. 

The conspicuous niche in which the Santa Maria 
was to be placed, stood at a considerable height in 
the back ground of the great altar, to which it was 
necessary to ascend by a stair, and when they had 
succeeded in bearing the litter to this place, Or- 
cagna requested the priests to retire, while he set 





the figure on its pedestal, arranged the lights artis- 
tically around it, and then removed the veil which 
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concealed it fromthe gaze of the numerous priests 
who had assembled in the church below. 

A loud burst of wonder and admiration echoed 
through the building, and every knee was bowed 
as this seeming chef d’euvre of Orcagna met 
their eager view. 

“Yes! the Holy Virgin must have descended to 
sit in person for this incomparable work,” was the 
universal exclamation. ‘“ What life and celestial 
beauty appear in the statue. See! with what a 
spiritual brightness the eye is kindled and what a 
beaming smile plays around the mouth. And then 
her diadem, her garlands, her gorgeous bouquet; are 
not the flowers apparently replete with bloom and 
fragrance. Oh! who will not allow Orcagna’s 











work to be a miracle!” 

One of the priests was heard to remark to ano- 
ther, ‘ that if he was not mistaken there existed a 
striking likeness between the Santa Maria and 
some noble lady whom he had met with, though he 
could not recall her name; and of what an honor 
may she boast,” he added, * thus to resemble the 
image of the Queen of heaven.” 

After carefully locking the door leading to the 
niche, Orcagna descended to the nave of the 
church, and as he caught the whispers of the en- 
raptured crowd, he forgot that his best effort in art 


had so lately been sacrificed, and could only exult |: 


in the thought that the beautiful Countess was re- 
ceiving through his act of disinterestedness and de- 
votion, the homage due to her talent and her beaaty. 

It was not until the close of some ceremony be- 
longing to the occasion of Assumption eve, and 
when the people were retiring, that Andreas recov- 
ered from his delicious reverie, when concealing 
himself behind a column, he awaited the moment 
when the church should be vacant, to release the 
Countess from her conspicuous and most painful 
situation. No tongue can fully express the emo- 
tions of joy and sorrow which crowded in that last 
interview ; enough to say, that when the multitude 
hastened into the church on the foliowing morning 
the statue had disappeared, and in the midst of their 
disappointment, it was the general opinion of the 
Florentines,:that the Santa Maria had been mirac- 
ulously removed from earth. 

When informed of its disappearance, Buondel- 
monte immediately suspected that some deception 
had been practiced, though he could not imagine 
what it might be, but as the marriage by proxy of 
his master with the Countess d’Orso had already 
taken place that morning, he felt that his best plan 
would be to say nought concerning his doubts, and 
on the same evening the Countess Antonia de- 
parted for her new home, while, throughout his 
whole after life, Orcagna never divulged the se- 
cret, though he forever renounced the art of carv- 
ing in wood. 

Mary E. Lex. 

Charleston, S. C. 
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TO MY SISTER MARY. 


Tho’ far away art thou, Mary, 
Across the rolling sea, 

Yet dearer than the Summer breeze 
Thy memory is to me; 

It comes, as to the ocean-shell 
Come murmars of the deep ; 

And by its golden melodies, 
Charms every care asleep. 


Thy childhood now is past, Mary, 
Like budding from the rose, 

And riper years, like warmer skies, 
Should fairer hues disclose : 

Hues time should serve but to imprint 
More deeply on thy heart, 

So that the full blown rose to all 
Its fragrance may impart. 


But frosts may blight thy bloom, Mary, 
And clouds o’ercast thy sky ; 

The opening bud may droop away, 
Pine on its stem and die, 

Unless some kind and gentle hand 
Should bid each peril flee, 


And shield thee from each threat’ning foe ;— 


Thy Brother's let it be! 


I've climbed the Hill of life, Mary, 
Much nearer to its brow, 

And can behold the wide world’s face, 
With broader glance than thou; 
Oh! listen then to words, that speak, 

What I have felt and seen ; 


That which the world has taught, I teach,— 


Gaze boldly at the scene. 


This broad, green, langhing earth, Mary, 
Is hillocked o’er with graves ! 

And millions smile, whose mocking mirth, 
Is traitorous as the waves. 

Oh ! trast not, then, the honied word, 
Nor clasp the clasping hand ; 

Far better were the first, unheard, 
Or were the last, unspanned ! 


Think not these words are said, Mary, 
To sadden thy young heart, 

To droop with care thy unbow’d head, 
Or cause one tear to start; 

God knows, I would not idly dash, 
Earth’s meanest joy aside; 

Or trample on a beggar’s trash 
With high, unholy pride. 


Bright flowers attract the eye, Mary, 
Their perfume loads the air, 
But taste the tempting bloom—and die, 
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—— 


A victim to the fair! 
Thus Pleasure lures th’ unpractised heart, 
Robed in a gay disguise, 
Till Pain has poisoned every part, 
And Death secured his prize. 


Though pure may be thy soul, Mary, 
Too pure for Earth’s bleak shore, 
Where crimes like crimson billows roll, 
And stain its sands with gore ; 
Thy soul tho’ steadfast as the rock, 
Must like the rock be tried ; 
’T will brave the rude waves boisterous shock, 
Or perish ‘neath the tide! 


Love aims a thousand blows, Mary, 
To pierce thy guileless breast ; 
Vice lulls the conscience to repose, 
And stabs when that’s at rest ; 
But Virtue guarded ’gainst surprise, 

Disdains the shallow craft, 
And like an Eagle in the skies, 
Spurns e’en the deadliest shaft. 


Oh! be his flight thine own, Mary, 
In Heaven’s pure azure high, 
Above the things of Earth, alone, 
With no corruptions nigh ; 
And may thy never-tiring plume, 
Still cleave the taintless air, 
Till Nature sinking to the tomb, 
Shall lay thee spotless there! 
W. H. Ruopes. 
Galveston, Texas. 





EDGAR A. POE. 


BY P. PENDLETON COOKE, AUTHOR OF THE “ FROIS- 
SART BALLADS.” 


[The following paper is a sequel to Mr. Lowel’s 
memoir, (so called,) of Mr. Poe, published two or 
three years since in Graham’s Magazine. Mr. 
P. edited the Messenger for several years, and the 
pages of that Magazine would seem therefore a 
proper place for the few hurried observations which 
I have here made upon his writings and genius. 

o. FC.) 


Since the memoir of Mr. Poe, written by James 
Russel Lowel, appeared, Mr. P. has written some 
of his best things; amongst them The Raven, and 
Dreamland—poems—and M. Valdemar’s case—a 
prose narrative. 

“The Raven” is a singularly beautiful poem. 
Many readers who prefer sunshine to the weird 
lights with which Mr. Poe fills his sky, may be dull 











to its beauty, but it is none the less a great triumph 
of imagination and art. Notwithstanding the ex- 
tended publication of this remarkable poem, I will 
quote it almost entire—as the best means of justi- 
fying the praise I have bestowed upon it. 

The opening stanza rapidly and clearly arranges 
time, place, etc. for the mysteries that follow. 


“Once upon a midnight dreary, while 1 pondered, weak and 
weary, 

Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore, 

While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a 
tapping 

As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber 
door, 


‘°Tis some visiter,’1 muttered, ‘tapping at my chamber 
door— 


Only this, and nothing more.’ ” 


Observe how artistically the poet has arranged 
the circumstances of this opening—how congruous 
allare. This congruity extends to the phraseology ; 
every word is admirably selected and placed with 
reference to the whole. Even the word “ napping” 
is well chosen, as bestowing a touch of the fantas- 
tic, which is subsequently introduced as an impor- 
tant component of the poem. Stanza 2d increases 
the distinctness and effect of the picture as already 
presented to us. The ‘Midnight Dreary” is a 
midnight “in the bleak December” and the “ dy- 
ing embers” are assuming strange and fantastic 
shapes upon the student’s hearth. We now pass 
these externals-and some words of exquisite mel- 
ody let us into the secret of the rooted sorrow 
which has led to the lonely night-watching and 
fruitless study. 


‘* Vainly I had sought to borrow 

From my books surcease of sorrow—sorrow for the lost 
Lenore— 

For the rare and radiant maiden, whom the angels named 


Lenore 


Nameless here forever more.” 


A death was never more poetically told than in 
the italicised words. 
The “ tapping” is renewed— 


“And the silken, sad, uncertain, rustling of each purple 
curtain 

Thrilled me, filled me, with fantastic terrors never felt be- 
fore, 

So that now, to still the beating of my heart, 1 stood re- 
peating : 

‘’Tis some visiter entreating entrance at my chamber door, 

Some late visiter entreating entrance at my chamber door, 

Only this and nothing more.’ ” 


Afier some stanzas, quaint and highly artistical, 
the raven is found at the window; | quote now 
continuously to the end. 


“Open here I flung the shutter, when, with many a flirt and 
flutter, 
In there stepped a stately raven of the saintly days of yore ; 





Not the least obeisance made he ; not an instant stopped or 
stayed he; 
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But, with mien of‘lord or lady, perched above my chamber 
door— 

Perched upon a bust of Pallas, just above my chamber 
door— 


Perched, and sat, and nothing more. 


“Then this ebon bird beguiling my sad fancy into smiling, 
By the grave and stern decorum of the countenance it wore, 
‘Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou,’ I said, ‘art 
sure no craven, 
Ghastly grim and ancient raven wandering, from the nightly 
shore— 
Tell me what thy lordly name is on the Night’s Plutonian 
shore !’ 
Quoth the raven, ‘ Nevermore.’ 


“Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear discourse so 
plainly, 
Though its answer little meaning, little relevancy bore ; 
For we cannot help agreeing that no living human being 
Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above his chamber 
door— 
Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above his chamber 
door, 
With such name as *‘ Nevermore.’ 


“« But the raven sitting lonely on the placid bust, spoke only 

That one word, as if his soul in that one word he did out- 
pour, 

Nothing farther then he uttered-—not a feather then he flut- 
tered— 

Till 1 scarcely more than muttered ‘Other friends have 
flown before— 

On the morrow he will leave me, as my hopes have flown 
before.’ 

Then the bird said ‘ Nevermore.’ 


“ Startled at the stillness broken by reply so aptly spoken, 

‘ Doubtless,’ said 1, ‘what it utters is its only stock and 
store, 

Caught from some unhappy master whom unmerciful Dis- 
aster 

Followed fast and followed faster, till his songs one bur- 
den bore— 

Till the dirges of his Hope that melancholy burden bore 

Of ‘ Nevermore’—of ‘ Nevermore.’ 


“ But the raven still beguiling all my sad soul into smiling, 
Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in front of bird, and 
bust, and door; 
Then, upon the velvet sinking, 1 betook myself to linking 
Fancy unto fancy, thinking what this ominous bird of yore— 
What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous bird 
of yore 
Meant in croaking ‘ Nevermore.’ 


“ This I sat engaged in guessing, but no syllable expressing 
To the fowl whose fiery eyes now burned into my bosom’s 


core ; 

This and more I sat divining, with my head at ease re- 
clining 

On the cushion’s velvet lining, that the lamp-light gloated 
o’er, 

But whose velvet violet lining, with the lamp-light gloat- 
ing o’er, 


She shall press, ah, nevermore! 


“Then, methought, the air grew denser, perfumed from an 
unseen censer 

Swung by angels, whose faint foot-falls tinkled on the tufted 
floor. 


‘Wretch,’ 1 cried, ‘thy God hath lent thee—by these an 
gels he hath sent thee 
Respite—respite and nepenthe from thy memories of Le- 
nore ! 
Quaff, oh quaff this kind nepenthe, and forget this lost Le- 
nore !’ 
Quoth the raven, ‘ Nevermore.’ 


“¢ Prophet !’ said I, ‘thing of evil !—prophet still, if bird or 
devil! 
Whether Tempter sent, or whether tempest tossed thee 
here ashore, 
Desolate, yet all undaunted, on this desert land enchanted— 
On this home by Horror haunted—tell me truly, | implore— 
Is there—is there balm in Gilead ?—tell me—tell me, | im- 
plore !’ 
Quoth the raven, ‘ Nevermore.’ 


“«Prophet!’ said J, ‘ thing of evil !—prophet still, if bird or 
devil! 

By that heaven that bends above us—by that God we both 
adore, 

Tell this soul with sorrow laden, if, within the distant 
Aidenn, 

it shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name 
Lenore— 

Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name 
Lenore.’ 


Quoth the raven, ‘ Nevermore.’ 


“« Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiend!’ [ 
shrieked, upstarting— 
‘Get thee back into the tempest, and the Night’s Plutonian 


shore! 

Leave no black plume as a token of that lie thy soul hath 
spoken! 

Leave my loneliness unbroken !—quit the bust above my 
door! 


Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form from 
off my door!’ 
Quoth the raven, ‘ Nevermore.’ 


“ And the raven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting 
On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my clamber door; 
And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon's that is 
dreaming, 
And the lamp-light o’er him streaming throws his shadow 
on the floor ; 
And my soul from out that shadow, that lies floating on the 
floor, 
Shall be lifted—nevermore !” 


The rhythm of this poem is exquisite, its phrase- 
ology is in the highest degree musical and apt, the 
tone of the whole is wonderfully sustained and ap- 
propriate to the subject, which, full as it is of a 
wild and tender melancholy, is admirably well cho- 
sen. This is my honest judgment; I am fortified 
in it by high authority. Mr. Willis says :—* It is 
the most effective single example of fugitive poe- 
try ever published in this country and unsurpassed 
in English poetry for subtle conception, masterly 
ingenuity of versification, and consistent sustaining 
of imaginative lift. It is one of those dainties 
which we feed on. It will stick to the memory of 
every one who reads it.” 

Miss Barrett says :—“ This vivid writing !—this 





power which is felt! ‘The Raven’ has produced 
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a sensation—a ‘ fit horror’ here in England. Some 
of my friends are taken by the fear of it, and some 
by the music. I hear of persons haunted by the 
Nevermore, and one acquaintance of mine, who has 
the misfortune of possessing a ‘bust of Pallas,’ 
never can bear to look at it in the twilight. Our 
great poet, Mr. Browning, author of Paracelsus, 
eic., is enthusiastic jn his admiration of the rhythm. 
* * * Then there is a tale of his which 1 do 
not find in this volume, but which is going the 
rounds of the newspapers, about mesmerism, throw- 
ing us all into most admired disorder, or dreadful 
doubts as to whether it can be true, as the children 
say of ghost stories. The certain thing in the 
tale in question is the power of the writer, and the 
faculty he has of makiny horrible improbabilities 
seem near and familiar.” 

The prose narrative, “*M. Valdemar’s case”— 
the story of which Miss Barrett speaks—is the 
most truth-like representation of the impossible 
ever written. M. Valdemar is mesmerized in ar- 
ticulo mortis. Months pass away, during which 
he appears to be in mesmeric sleep; the mesmeric 
influence is withdrawn, and instantly his body be- 
comes putrid and loathsome—he has been many 
months dead. Will the reader believe that men 
were found to credit this wild story? and yet some 
very respectable people believed in its truth firmly. 
The editor of the Baltimore Visiter republished it 
as a statement of facts, and was at the pains to 
vouch for Mr. Poe’s veracity. If the letter of a 
Mr. Collier, published just after the original ap- 
pearance of the story, was not a quiz, he also fell 
intothe same trap. I understand that some foreign 
mesmeric journals, German and French, reprinted 
it as being what it purported to be—a trne account 
of mesmeric phenomena. ‘That many others were 
deceived in like manner by this strange tale, in 
which, as Miss Barrett says, “the wonder and 
question are, can it be true,” is very probable. 

With Mr. Poe’s more recent productions I am 
not at all acquainted—excepting a review of Miss 


like touches—for giving an air of remarkable nat- 
uralness and truth to whatever he paints. Some 
of his stories, written many years ago, are won- 
derful in this fidelity and distinctness of portrait- 
ure; “ Hans Phaal,” “a descent into the Mael- 
strom,” and “MS. found in a bottle,” shew it in 
an eminent degree. In the first of these a jour- 
ney to the moon is described with the fullness and 
particularity of an ordinary traveller’s journal ; en- 
tries, astronomical and thermical, and, on reaching 
the moon, botanical, and zoological, are made with 
an inimitable matter-of-fact air. Ina descent into 
the Maelstrom you are made fairly to feel yourself 
on the descending round of the vortex, convoying 
fleets of drift timber, and fragments of wrecks: the 
terrible whirl makes you giddy as yon read. In 
the MS. found in a bottle we have a story as wild 
as the mind of man ever conceived, and yet made 
to sound like the most matter-of-fact veracious 
narrative of a seaman. 

But in Mr. Poe, the peculiar talent to which we 
are indebted for Robinson Crusoe, and the memoirs 
of Captain Monroe, has an addition. Truthlike 
as Nature itself, his strange fictions show constant- 
ly the presence of a singularly adventurous, very 
wild, and thoroughly poetic imagination. Some 
sentences from them, which always impressed me 
deeply, will give full evidence of the success with 
which this rare imaginative power is made to adorn 
and ennoble his trathlike pictures. Take this pas- 
sage from Ligeia, a wonderful story, written to 
show the triumph of the homan will even over 
death. Ligeia, in whom the struggle between the 
will to live, and the power of death, has seemed 
to terminate in a defeat of the passionate will, is 
consigned to the tomb. Her husband marries a 
second wife, “the fair-haired and blue-eyed Lady 
Rowena.” By the sick bed of this second wife, 
who is dying from some mysterious cause, he sits, 


*T sat by the side of her ebony bed, upon one 
of the vttomans of India. She partly arose, and 


Barrett's works, and an essay on the philosophy of| spoke, in an earnest low whisper, of sounds which 


composition. The first of these contains a great 
deal of noble writing and excellent criticism; the 
last is an admirable specimen of analysis. I be- 
lieve Mr. P. has been for some time ill—has re- 


she then heard, but which I could not hear, of mo- 
tions which she then saw, but which I could not 
perceive. ‘The wind was rushing hurriedly behind 
the tapestries, and I wished to show her (what, let 
me confess it, I could not all believe) that those 


cently sustained a heavy domestic bereavement—| faint, almost inarticulate breathings and the very 


and is only now returning to his literary labors. 
The public will doubtless welcome the return of so 
favorite an author to pursuits in which heretofore 
he has done so much and so well. 

Unnecessary as the labor may be, I will not con- 
clude this postscript to Mr. Lowel’s memoir, with- 


gentle variations of the figures upon the wall were 
but the natural effects of that customary rushing of 
the wind. But, adeadly pallor, overspreading her 
face, had proved to me that my exertions to reas- 
sure her would be fruitless. She appeared to be 
fainting, and no attendants were within call. I 
remembered where was deposited a decanter of 


out making some remarks upon Mr. Poe’s genius|some light wine which had been ordered by her 


and writings generally. 
Mr. P's most distinguishing power is that which 


made the extravagant fiction of M. Valdemar’s 


physicians, and hastened across the chamber to 
procure it. But as I stepped beneath the light of 
the censer, two circumstances of a startling nature 
attracted my attention. I had felt that some palpa- 





ease sound like truth. He has De Foe’s peculiar | ble object had passed lightly by my person; and I 
saw that there lay a faint, indefinite shadow upon 


talent for filling up his pictures with minute life- 
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the golden carpet, in the very middle of the rich 
lustre thrown from the censer. * * * Finding 
the wine, I recrossed the chamber and poured out 
a gohlet-full, which I held to the lips of the faint- 
ing lady. She had now, however, partially recov- 
ered, and took, herself, the vessel, while I sank 
upon the ottoman near me, with my eyes rivetted 
upon her person. It was then that I became dis- 
tinctly aware of a gentle foot-fall upon the carpet, 
and near the couch ; and in a second thereafter, as 
Rowena was in the act of raising the wine to her 
lips, I saw. or may have dreamed that I saw, fall 


within the goblet, as from some invisible spring in|, 


the atmosphere of the room, three or four large 
drops of a brilliant and ruby-colored fluid.” 


Again take this passage from the Fall of the 
House of Usher : 


‘* From that chamber, and from that mansion, I 
fled aghast. The storm was still abroad in all its 
wrath as | found myself crossing the old causeway. 
Suddenly there shot along the path a wild light, 
and I turned to see whence a gleam so unusual 
could have issued—for the vast house and its sha- 
dows were alone behind me. The radiance was 
that of the full, setting, and blood-red moon, which 
now shone vividly through that once barely-dis- 
cernible fissure of which I have before spoken, as 
extending fram the roof of the building, in a zig- 
zag direction to the base.” 


These quoted passages—the “ white and ghastly 
spectrum of the teeth” in “ Berenice”—-the visible 
vulture eye, and audible heart-beat in the “ Tell- 
tale Heart”—the resemblance in “* Morella” of the 
living child to the dead mother, becoming gradual- 
ly fearful, until the haunting eyes gleam out a ter- 
rible identity, and prove as in Ligeia the final con- 
quest of the will over death—these and a thousand 
such clinging ideas, which Mr. P.’s writings abound 
in, prove indisputably that the fires of a great pvet 
are seething under those analytic and narrative 
powers in which no living writer equals him. 

This added gift of a daring and wild imagination 
is the source of much of the difference between 
our author and De Foe. De Foe loves and deals 
always with the homely. Mr. Poe is nervously 
afraid of the homely—has a creed that Beauty is 
the goddess of the Poet .—not Beauty with swell- 
ing bust, and lascivious carriage, exciting passions 
of the blood, but Beauty sublimated and cherished 
by the soul—the beauty of the Uranian, not Dion- 
ean Venus. De Foe gives us in the cheerful and 
delightful story of his colonist of the desert isles, 
(which has as sure a locality in a million minds as 
any genuine island has upon the maps.) a clear, 
plain, true-sounding narrative of matters that might 
occur any day. His love for the real makes him 
do so. The “real” of such a picture has not 
strangeness enough in its proportions for Mr. Poe's 
imagination; and, with the same talent for truth- 
like narrative, to what different results of creation 
does not this imagination, scornful of the soberly 








real, lead him! Led by it he loves to adventure 
into what in one of his poems he calls— 


“a wild weird clime 
Out of space, out of time ;— 


deals in mysteries of “ life in death,” dissects mo- 
nomanias, exhibits convulsions of soul—in a word, 
wholly leaves beneath and behind him the wide 
and happy realm of the common cheerful life of 
man. 

That he would be a greater favorite with the 
majority of readers if he brought his singular ca- 
pacity for vivid and truthlike narrative to bear on 
subjects nearer ordinary life, and of a more cheer- 
ful and happy character, does not I think admit of 
a doubt. But whether with the few he is not all 
the more appreciable from the difficult nature of 
the fields which he has principally chosen, is ques- 
tionable. For what he has done, many of the best 
minds of America, England and France, have 
awarded him praise; labors of a tamer nature might 
not have won it from such sources. For my indi- 
vidual part, having the seventy or more tales, ana- 
lytic, mystic, grotesque, arabesque, always won- 
derfal, often great, which his industry and fertility 
have already given us, I would like to read one 
cheerful book made by his invention, with little or 
no aid from its twin brother imaginalion—a book 
in his admirable style of full, minute, never tedious 
narrative—a book full of homely doings, of success- 
ful toils, of ingenious shifts and contrivances, of rud- 
dy firesides—a book healthy and happy throughout, 
and with no poetry in it at all anywhere, except a 
good old English “ poetic justice” in theend. Such 
a book, such as Mr. Poe could make it, would be 
a book for the million, and if it did nothing to exalt 
him with the few, would yet certainly endear him 
to them. 

Mr. Lowell has gone deeply and discriminating- 
ly into Mr. Poe's merits as a poet. Any elaborate 
remarks of mine on the same subject would be out 
of place here. I will not, however, lose this op- 
portunity of expressing an admiration which I have 
long entertained of the singular mastery of certain 
externals of his art which he everywhere exhibits 
in his verse. His rhythm, and his vocabulary, or 
phraseology, are perhaps perfect. The reader has 
perceived the beauty of the rhythm in The Raven. 
Some other verses from poems to which Mr. Lo- 
well has referred, are quite as remarkable for this 
beauty. Read these verses from Lenore— 

* * * * 
“Come let the burial rite be read—the funeral song be 
sung !— 


An anthem for the queenliest dead that ever died so young— 
A dirge for her the doubly dead, in that she died so young. 


* * * * 


“The sweet Lenore hath gone before, with hope that flew 
beside, 
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Leaving thee wild, for the dear child, that should have been 
thy bride— 

For her the fair, and debonair, that now so lowly lies, 

The life upon her yellow hair, but not within her eyes— 

The life stillthere upon her hair,—the death upon her eyes. 


* * * * 


Avaunt! to-night my heart is light. No dirge will | upraise, 
But waft the angel on her flight with a Pawan of old days! 
* + * * 


And take these, in the most graceful of all mea- 
sures—they are from “ To one in Paradise.” 


And all my days are trances 
And all my nightly dreams 
Are where thy dark eye glances, 
And where thy footstep gleams— 
In what ethereal dances, 
By what eternal streams.” 


Along with wonderful beauty of rhythm, these 
verses show the exquisite taste in phraseology, the 
nice sense of melody and aptness in words, of 
which I spoke. We have direct evidence of this 
nice sense of verbal melody in some quotations 
which are introduced into the dramatic fragment 
“ Politian.” Lalage reads from a volume of our 
elder English Dramatists : 


Lal. ‘“ Itin another climate, so he said, 
Bore a bright golden flower, but not i’ this soil !” 
(pauses—turns over some leaves and resumes.) 
“* No lingering winters there, nor snow, nor shower— 
But oceanever to refresh mankind 
Breathes the shrill spirit of the western wind.” 
Again a similar tale (turning the leaves) 
Told of a heauteous dame beyond the sea! 
Thus speaketh one Ferdinand in the words of the play— 
** She died full young”—our Bossola answers him— 
«* I think not so—her infelicity 
Seemed to have years too many.” 


I must conclude these insufficient remarks upon 
a writer worthy of high and honorable place amongst 
the leading creative minds of the age. 

As regards the Wiley & Putnam publication of 
Mr. Poe’s tales—a volume by which his rare lit- 
erary claims have been most recently presented to 
the public—I think the book in some respects does 
him injustice. It contains twelve tales out of more 
than seventy; and it is made up almost wholly of 
what may be called his analytic tales. This is not 
representing the author's mind in its various pha- 
ses. A reader gathering his knowledge of Mr. 
Poe from this Wiley & Putnam issue would per- 
ceive nothing of the diversity and variety for which 
his writings are in factremarkable. Only the pub- 
lication of all his stories, at one issue, in one book, 
would show this diversity and variety in their full 
force ; but much more might have been done to 


LINES, 


On beholding the Picture of L. E. L. prefixed to 
her Poetical Works. 


BY ELIZABETH J. EAMES. 


“ They learn in suffering what they teach in song.” —Shelly. 


I. 


O, yes! thou wert the Lyre’s transcendant Queen, 
Bright child of beauty, poesy and song. 
On fancy’s radiant pinions borne along 
And crownéd with the Laurel’s glorious green. 
Fair Poetess! in these illumin’d pages 
The spirit of thy song if fitly shrin’d :— 
With the sweet minstrelsy of parted ages 
Shall thy soft strains by flowery links be twin’d. 
Meanwhile [ pause to dwell on the dim sadness 
That breathes in under-tones through all thy lays— 
Oh! fell there o’er the sunshine of thy gladness 
A shadow haunting thee of darker days ? 
Even midst thy boding fears of dreary destiny, 
Could’st thou have dreamed that fate held such dark doom 
for thee ? 


II. 


That thou a bride should’st cross the Eastern wave, 
To make thy home beneath a foreign sky ?— 
To find on Afric’s coast an early grave : 
Of this thou did’st not dream, and prophecy. 
And such a death for thee! thy young life quench’d 
In sudden darkness—wrapt in mystery 
No light can penetrate—the music wrench’'d 
From thy rich harp, while yet the harmony 
Thrill’d on the strings! Oh! gifted child of song— 
Oft as | gaze on this clear pictur’d face, 
So full of feeling, intellect and grace— 
I feel that happier they to whom belong 
Less radiant gifts— more blest than such as thou 
Is she who wins and wears no laurel on her brow! 





GREY HAIRS. 


Unbidden guests why come ye here, 

Vexing the thought with omens drear, 

Chilling the heart ere age can count 

One icedrop in its gushing fount ? 

Ere on the brow has been impressed 

With heavy hand Time’s iron crest; ~ 

Whose stamp indelible betrays 

The wreck of hopes, the flight of days. 
Unwelcome visitors! I feel 

A gloom upon my spirit steal ; 

A terror at your aspect drear, 

As if eternity were near. 


Yet I will pause, and calmly scan, 





represent his mind by a judicious and not wholly 
one-toned selection. 


The changes in Life’s narrow span ; 
The pensive brow, the sallow cheek, 
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Full plainly of these changes speak. 
Tho’ fleeting years have borne away 
The blossoms of life’s early day, 

Yet is there left within my heart, 

A treasure that will ne’er depart. 

Won by the ceaseless toil of years, 

By brooding thoughts and afxious fears. 
As from rich streams in Afric’s lands 
Are gathered grains of golden sands. 
So oft the patient lab’rer gains, 

From sorrow’s streams such golden grains. 
Tho’ dark the turbid wave may flow 

A hidden treasure lies below. 

From year to year, with patient toil, 
Life’s pilgrim seeks the glitt’ring spoil. 


Then why repine that Nature dooms 

To swift decay her choicest blooms, 
That on the brow appears so soon 

A halo! like the wat’ry moon? 

Ye silv’ry tokens of decay, 

I bow submissive to our sway. 

Meet counsellors are ye for one 

Whose earthly course is nearly run. 

I would not give the thoughts you bring 
For Nature’s richest covering. 





NAPOLEON’S CAPTIVITY. * 


The craving after information concerning Bo- 
naparte is not less intense now, that a quarter of a 
century has passed away since he yielded up his 
life like the commonest mortal, than it was when 
he breathed and lived a monarch, encircled with 


the “iron crown” and setting upon the thrones of 


Charlemagne and of Cesar. This is natural, the 
world stood awe-struck and amazed at the brilliant 
meteor, that rising out of confusion and night, shot 
athwart the sky, irradiating its nethermost limits, 
and had time only when that meteor had sunk again 
into nothingness aml night, to speculate upon the 
phenomenon it had beheld: then indeed awaking 
as if from a stupor, it began that searching enqui- 
ry intothe minutest details of his history, which is 


still unended, now clutched at every fragment of 


information concerning him,—his birth, his parent- 
age, his personal and moral character ; his victo- 
ries, his defeats, his civil labors and his diploma- 
cy,—every possible source was eagerly explor- 
ed,—nothing was too minute,—numerous were the 
truths, numerous the falsehoods that were publish- 
ed to the world. 


* History of the Captivity of Napoleon at St. Helena. 
By General Count Montholon, the Emperor’s Companion 
in Exile and Testamentary Executor. E. Ferrett & Co. 


Very soon every man had his own theory of Na- 
poleon. The hypothesis of this one was “ ge- 
nius,” of that * good fortune.” This one accorded 
to him lofty qualities and pronounced a hearty apo- 
theosis, while that, with the self-same facts before 
him, recognized in him only a man of insatiate am- 
bition, rushing with demoniac fury to the annihila- 
tion of peace and order and liberty, and quickly 
denounced him to Hades. The contest still goes 
on as vigorously as of old, though unquestionably 
more calmly. Partisan discussion has given way 
fo philosophic debate, and the career of Bonaparte 
is about, we do not doubt, ere long to be written 
down into immutable History. 

We are not about to attempt any thing new upon 
a theme at once so trite and so lofty, non nos- 
trum tantas and yet fairly to present the claims of 
the Book under the title of which we write, it is 
indispensable that something should be said. 
Asa great moral study, awakening the profonnd- 
est emotions of the heart and challenging the acu- 
test faculties of the mind, a prodigy, a wonder, a 
mystery, and yet a mortal, feeble as ourselves when 
touched by the power of the Eternal, the Exile 
of St. Helena must and will ever stand out in his- 
tory marked, distinctive, unapproachable. Lieu- 
tenant, General, triumphant hero, Consul, Legisla- 
tor, master of Europe, Emperor, what a gradation 
of rapid and unequalled successes, and from what 
beginnings! who is comparable to him? Alexan- 
der was young, but he inherited athrone. He ac- 
quired magnificent power and swayed well nigh a 
world, but the momentum with which he set out, 
the point from which he started, and which he had 
done nothing to erect for himself, gave him a com- 
paratively easy and natural dominion over the 
nations he conquered. He sprang from a lofty 
point to points still higher. But the cadet of Bri- 
enne! If Cesar be allowed to stand for a con- 
trast, be it remembered Bonaparte closed his ca- 
reer at the age that Cesar began his. Cesar had 
all the advantages of social position and patrician 
birth. He encountered on the field mostly, uncouth 
barbarians with the proud cohorts of the mistress 
of the world. His battles were few, while Napo- 
leon met on every field the best troops that com- 
bined Europe could produce, cheered with the fame 
and inflamed by the transmitted skill of Frederick 
and Marlborough. The odds of numbers, taken 
in the average, were so great against him as to 
have justified his courage had he declined to de- 
liver battle. What a multiplicity of fields he 
fought—lItaly, Belgium, Egypt, Spain and Russia— 
almost from Cancer to Capricorn—in the hot breath 
of summer and in the rude winter blast. The hero 
of the Sections, of Lodi, Marengo, Austerlitz and 
the Pyramids will be in all ages a great military 
study. 

The treaties of Campo Formio, Tilsit, Amiens, 
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and the Concordat will ever claim for him the con- 
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sideration of diplomatists. His public works, done 
or undertaken in France, Switzerland and Italy, 
his civil code and his government of France, will 
extort the admiration of coming ages. In short, 
viewed in any light, tried by any standard, con- 
trasted with any mortal, he looms up in History 
*“ grand, gloomy and peculiar.” Right natural is it, 
therefore, that intelligent men should seize with 
avidity anything, everything professing to shed 
new light upon any phase of that extraordinary 
man. ‘The last that has appeared, and perhaps the 
very last professing to contain anything new that 
will ever appear, is this somewhat voluminous 
book of General Count Montholon. It contains 
what must be considered the latest and most author- 
itative account of Bonaparte. It comes from the 
friend, companion, and testamentary executor, both 
pecuniary and historical, of the great Captain. It 
is not merely an account of what transpired at St. 
Helena, but contains dictations made by the Em- 
peror himself, in which he expatiates upon, relates, 
or discusses the actions, distinguished as well as 
minute, of his eventful life. It comes to us with 
no cloud upon its authenticity, and subject to no 
other doubt or disparagement than the well-known 
fact, that the Count was an extreme Bonapartist 
and that old age has not had power to diminish the 
fervor of his zeal for the fame and the family of 
his imperial master. He has nourished it for a 
quarter of acentury. He alleges that Bonaparte 
himself—as if looking to futurity for a juster judg- 
ment upon his career than was then probable,—in- 
terdicted its publication until twenty-five years had 
elapsed. We have not yet learned whether it has 
received the approbation of Gourgand or Las Ca- 
ses, both of whom we believe to be still alive. 
The limit of twenty-five years is perhaps not 
long enough. We apprehend that we are still 
too near Bonaparte. The generation of his con- 
temporaries has not yet entirely passed away,—we 
are perhaps still too strongly tinged with hereditary 
prejudices for or against him. The glare of the 
meteor still lingers in the heavens and is still re- 
flected too strongly for us to see with unblemished 
vision. Weare unfortunate in being seduced, from 
the identity of our language with that of his invet- 
erate foes, the British, into reading their indiscrim- 
inate condemnation and wholesale abuse of one to 
whom they accorded all ill and conceded no good, 
notwithstanding he declared them to be “ the bra- 
vest and most magnanimous of his enemies.” It 
is difficult to free oar minds from this bias. The 
veneration which we feel for Walter Scott, betrays 
us into a sympathy with him in his history of Na- 
poleon—a work, to say the least of it, unworthy of 
so distinguished and just a man. Even the other- 
wise lofty and chivalrous Byron, catching the spirit 
of his nation, with whom he had few feelings in 
common, carries captive our judgment by the vigor 
and impressiveness of his lines— 





‘* His game was empire and his stakes were thrones, 
His table earth, his dice were human bones.” 


Thus assuming at a bound the whole question of 
Bonaparte’s character, and stigmatizing him with 
a criminal ambition for conquest, and cruel disre- 
gard of human life and happiness? imputations 
which he ever, and to the last moment of his life, 
indignantly repelled. Tout pour la France, was 
his motto, which he bequeathed tohis son. While 
he did not disclaim ambition, nor cloak his love of 
power, he stoutly asserted that it was entirely sub- 
ordinate to the honor and glory of France. ‘What 
was demanded by these he did. They were at once 
the incentives and the limits of his ambition and 
his power. For them he assumed power and waged 
war-—for them he was ready to lay aside the scep- 
tre and hush the roar of his deadly artillery. 

We do not mean herein to express any opinion 
on these points; we simply hint at the difficulty—— 
nay, sheer impossibility, under the circumstances, of 
obeying that revered old maxim, “ audi alteram.” 
It is due to this most renowned of modern times 
that we should do this. Our prejudices will have 
little influence on the great facts, and quite as little 
on the sweeping current of history. We may de- 
ceive ourselves, but the impartial pen of future 
history will neither be guided by our passions, nor 
be restrained by our folly. Out of the chaos of con- 
tradictory facts and passions, about which we wran- 
gle and dispute, the angel to whom is committed 
the guardianship of Truth is calmly recording on 
the everlasting tablets unalterable facts. It is of 
little concern whether we believe or forbear. 

There is perhaps no more appropriate place to 
introduce some extracts from the work, than here. 
Bonapaite is speaking. He is speaking of the 
general charges which were current, to which we 
have so briefly alluded. 


‘“‘T have always wished sincerely for peace, and 
always offered it after a victory. I have never 
asked it afler a reverse because a nation more 
readily repairs its resources and finds new troops, 
than recovers its honor. I am wrongfully accused 
of having refused peace at Dresden. When his- 
tory shall give publicity to the negotiations of 
Prague, the policy of Metternich will be unmasked 
and justice will be done me. I wished for a gen- 
eral peace, honorable to all parties, and such as 
would secure the repose of Europe.” p. 85. 


He then declares that had Fox lived, “ England 
and France would have been united in the closest 
alliance since 1806.” ‘ Unfortunately for both 
nations, Fox died, and the ministry which succeed- 
ed him, adopted the shade of Pitt for its egis.” 
“In short, I have always wished for peace with 
England, by all means reconcilable with the dignity 
of the French nation. I have desired peace at the 
cost of all sacrifices consistent with national honor ; 
I had neither prejudice, hatred, nor jealousy of am- 
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bition against England. It was of little conse-| “ My object was to destroy the whole of the feu- 
quence to me that England was rich and prosper-| dal system as organized by Charlemagne. With 


I should this view, | created a nobility from among the peo- 
. le in order to swallow up the remains of the feu- 
ot have contested with her t ini P “2 : I 
. I ¢ : h a rd dominion of the | gal nobility. The foundations of my ideas of fitness 
sea, | repeat, if at sea she had been ready to res- | were abilities and personal worth; and I selected 
pect the French flag, as the Emperors of Austria | the son of a farmer, or an artisan, to make a duke 
or Russia would have respected our standards on or a marshal of Fiance. I sought for true merit 
land. Had I been conqueror at Waterloo, I would | oe all renee of the great mass of the k roe 
: “4 7 x « n 
have made no change in the message sent to Lon- | P&OP!®, and Was anxious to organize a true a 


' . ry ai general system of equality. 1 was desirous that 
don before passing the Sambre.” This occurred every Frenchman should be admissible to all the 


in conversation with Col. Wilks, Ex-Governor of employments and dignities of the state, provided 
India, who touched at St. Helena. | he was possessed of talents and character equal to 
the performance of the duties, whatever might be 
“‘T wished to come here incognito, &c., but the his family. In a word, I was eager to abolish, to 
proposal was rejected. They persisted in calling | the last trace, the privileges of the ancient nobility, 
me General Bonaparte. Iam not ashamed of that|and to establish a government, which at the same 
name, but | do not wish to receive it from the Eng- | time that it held the reins of government with a 
lish Government. Had the French Republic never | firm hand, should still be a popular government. 
had a legal existence for England, they would no| The oligarchs of every country in Europe soon 
more have had the right to call me General than| perceived my design, and it was for this reason that 
first Magistrate; in fact as Emperor I was elected| war to the death was carried on against me by 
by the French people and became their first Magis- | England. The noble families of London, as well 
trate by compact.” He desired to take the name | as those of Vienna, think themselves prescriptively 
of Muiron, or Duroc :—** I went to England with | entitled to the occupation of all the important offi- 
the most perfect confidence, either to reside there ces in the state, and the management and handling 
or in America, in complete retirement and under)|of the public money. Their birth is regarded by 
the name of a Colonel killed at my side, resolved | them as a substitute for talents and capacities ; and 
entirely to abstain from all connexion with politi-|it is enough for a man to be the son of his father, 
cal affairs of any kind whatsoever.” “I do not} to be fit to fulfil the duties of the most important 
call myself Napoleon Emperor of France, but the| employments and highest dignities of the state. 
Emperor Napoleon, which is a very different thing | They are somewhat like kings by divine right ; the 
because it is in accordance with the usage of sov- | people are in their eyes merely milch cows, about 
ereigns who have abdicated ;” and he cites James| whose real interests they feel no concern, provi- 
I]. and Charles of Spain. p. 95. ded the treasury is always full, and the crown res- 
plendent with jewels. 


ous, provided that France was so also. 


























* My son will reign, if the popular masses are 
permitted to act without control; the crown will 


‘In short, in establishing a hereditary nobility, 
I had three objects in view : 












belong to the Duke of Orleans if those who are| “First. To reconcile France with the rest of 
called liberals gain the victory over the people ;! Europe. 

but then sooner or later the people will discover} ‘‘ Secondly. Toreconcile Old with New France. 
that they have been deceived—that the white are| ‘ Thirdly. To put an end to all feudal instita- 


always white, the blue always blue—and that there | tions in Europe by re-connecting the idea of no- 
is no guarantee for their trae interests, except under | bility with that of public services, and detaching 
the reign of my dynasty, because it is the work of it from all prescriptive or feudal notions.” Vol. 1, 












their creation.” This language is in part pro- 
phetic, though not wholly so. The revolution of 
1830 stopped short of its complete verification. 
“I did not usurp the crown—-I picked it up from 
the gutter; the people placed it on my head. | 
wished the name of Frenchman to be the most no- 
ble and desirable on the earth. I was King of the 
people, as the Bourbons are King of the nobles, 
under whatever colors they may disguise the ban- 
ner of their ancestors. When, full of confidence 
in the sympathy of the nation, I returned from 
Elba, my advisers insisted that I ought to take no- 
tice of some chiefs of the royal party. I constant- 
ly refused, answering to those who gave me this 
advice—‘ If I have remained in the hearts of the 
mass of the people, I have nothing to do with the 
royalists ; if not, what will some more or less, avail 
me, to struggle against what would have become 
the opinion of the nation.” p. 108. 


He elsewhere says, “‘my throne rested on the 
mass of the people,” and that this was the secret 
cause of the hatred and opposition of “ the oli- 
garchs of Europe.’ ” 


Vout. XIV—6 


|p. 121. 


“ A King does not belong to nature, but only to 
civilization, and he must march at its head. The 
ancient crown of the Bourbons was broken and 
Louis XVI. brought to the scaffuld because royalty 
had not kept pace with the progress of civilization. 
The French people said of Napoleon, He is our 
King—the others are the Kings of the nobles.” 

[p. 184. 


These few and meagre extracts will suffice to 
show the point of view from which Napoleon be- 
held the French people, France, the world, and his 
throne. Passing them by for what they are worth, 
with the remark that some of them are not new, 
nor unfamiliar to the reading world long since, we 
simply take occasion to notice that the remark, that 
“the French people put the crown on his head,” 
might furnish, and has always furnished, argument 
for at least two sides. It has been charged that 
the election was contrived and controlled. That 
after the crown was placed upon his head, the 
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French people not only quietly acquiesced, but de-| public. 
sired it to remain there, and that the great mass of | 


the people looked with a feeling allied to horror 
upon the return of the Bourbons is matter of his- 
tory. The return from Elba verified this. Nor 
is it any more doubtful that even after the allied 
armies had entered France the mass of the French 
people preferred Bonaparte as their ruler. Hence 
the secret steps, partly coercive, partly persuasive, 
which were taken to drive him out of the country, 
and which eventually drove him, in a fit of despera- 
tion, to throw himself into the hands of the Eng- 
lish. That chalice of bitterness was to him the 
inore bitter, that he was forced to drink it from the 
hands of princes and nobles into whom he had 
breathed the breath of life. In justice to these 
men, it may be said that it was quite evident to 
them that the allied powers had determined upon 
the forced or voluntary abdication of the Emperor, 
and that no efforts or sacrifices of theirs would 
avail to prevent that catastrophe. It is matter of 
debate, however, whether they ought not to have 
considered themselves in foro conscientie bound 
to follow the fortunes of that master who had found 
them obscure and made them rich and distingoish- 
ed. There can be no debate about their taking 
active part against him. It was rank ingratitude. 

To revert to the question of the “ will of the 
French people,” it may be well to remember that 
after the abdication and while on his way to the 
coast to take ship for America, strong demonstrations 
of the common people were made in his behalf, sug- 
gestions were made to him, which intimated that he 
ought, and which fully persuaded him that he could, 
reinstate himself by the aid of the army and the 
common people, but he exclaimed, “‘ I do not wish 
to be King of the Jacquerie,” and went on in si- 
lent, stern gloom to meet that uncertain and unfor- 
tunate future. 

Whether Bonaparte was crowned by the will of 
the French people or not, it is certain that France 
the Empire was little less republican than France 
the Republic. Externals had changed—forms 
were varied—titles were altered, * citizen Consul” 
became ‘your Majesty” and “Sire.” General 
Davoust was metamorphosed into Prince of Eck- 
mul, but the democratic principle was every- 
where present as before. The living informing 
potential spirit of the government was identical. 
Jn both cases it was Bonaparte. If he is con- 
demned for advancing the government from a Re- 
public to a Monarchy, he is also to be applauded for 
restraining the Empire to the same republican lim- 
its in all essential points that hitherto existed. The 
will and the interests of the masses were as much 
studied and cared for afterwards as before. The 
paths to distinction, place, power and wealth were 
as wide open to men of low degree when the Em- 





peror Napoleon wore the purple, as when Consul 
Bonaparte was the impersonated head of the Re- 


If any one object that the form of the 
government was altered, and that in becoming Em- 
peror he freed himself from the check imposed by 
the two adjunct Consuls, it is sufficient to reply, 
that forms are powerless, for as first Consul, Cam- 
baceres and Le Brun were but the buttons on his 
right and left breast—mere matters of adornment— 
utterly impotent. 

The influence which he claims to have exerci- 
sed—the undermining of Feudalisms on the throne 
and in the Barony—it seems to us is to be accord- 
ed to him. Who that is at all aware of the feudal 
oppressions of the French people prior to the rev- 
olation can fail to congratulate humanity upon their 
extinction? If it be replied that the revolution and 
not Bonaparte put them down, then the answer is 
equally at hand that Bonaparte kept them down 
and deliberately refused to restore them. His po- 
sition as monarch—a plebeian Emperor——compell- 
ed him by all possible means to wage war upon the 
doctrine of the Divine Right, and his own prac- 
tice in regard to the orders of nobility lifted up 
the heads and swelled with nobler aspirations the 
hearts of the peasantry of the world. He not only 
recognized, but acted on the words we so often ad- 
mire in the mouth of Burns, “a man’s a man for 
a’ that and a’ that,” and the magic words tore the 
scales from the eyes and the social chains from the 
hands of millions of Frenchmen. Like a pebble 
thrown in the water, the pulsation of its waves 
was too extended and minute to be detected by 
the eye, but now all Europe has felt the sublime 
touch, and it is no longer a mere figure of speech 
to declare that the ancient and crumbling tower of 
Feudal Monarchy and Nobility topples to its fall. 
Who maintains the doctrine of the Divine Right of 
Kings to rule with a grave countenance? What 
noble any lunger looks upon the collar of his serf 
and finds figuratively, or verily inscribed the words, 
“‘Gurth the born thrall of Cedric the Saxon?” 
Esterhazy still scatters diamonds from his jewelled 
robe, where he treads the festal hall, or jostles in 
the crowd of suppliant courtiers, but as they fall 
they only symbolize the truth, that the feudal power 
which glistens on his very coat is fast yielding to 
the pressure of time, nay more, each diamond as 
it falls, reflects a richer light where it lies, than 
when it adorned his Serene Highness—a trophy for 
freedom against feudalism—never to be replaced 
to him. : 

It strikes us that those who contemplate Bona- 
parte as a warrior and shudder at the blood which 
he caused to be shed, are prone to overlook the 
great social and moral influence, which his battles 
brought about, and which Providence intended he 
should setin motion. ‘They forget that at least in 


latter days the roar of cannon, like the peal of 
Heaven’s artillery, clears the social and political 
atmosphere, opens avenues for the extensien of 
trade, the interchange of commercial products, 
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civilization and Christianity. Arms have often, if 
not always, led the way to exchange of arts. Our 
consolation for these horrors is to be found in the 
reflective good they secure. The hoof of the war- 
horse, though it has trampled on the dead and the 
dying, has also stricken from the flinty earth 
sparks of consoling light. In this view, it may 
be said the battles of Bonaparte neither began nor 
ended with him. Their causes arose before him ; 
their influences will long outlive him. 

It has been matter of imputation with some, that 
Bonaparte reéstablished the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion in France. In this book may be found the’ 
reasons clearly stated by him. They may be em- 
braced in few words, He maintains the absolute 
necessity arising from man’s moral organization 
for a religion of some sort. The anomalous con- 
dition of France in this respect at the time—the 
unsettled state and wrangles of the clergy—the 
prejudices and predilections of the French people, 
and above all, political reasons pointed him to that 
form of Religion, and were the efficient motives for 
making the concordat with the pope. Indepen- 
dently of these considerations, the establishment of 
any form of faith which settled the French mind, 
vacillating as it was, between the doctrine of 
“ reason” and the “ Etre supreme,” as voted by the 
assembly, was merciful as to the subjects of it, and 
as to him who established it, a pious labor. It re- 
éstablished the altars of God which had. been over- 
thrown, though perhaps under a less pure worship 
than was desirable; but considered with reference 
to the anarchy of Faith then prevalent, it was a 
sublime work. ‘To say the least, it was ail that 
could be expected of Bonaparte. He had himself 
been reared in that faith, and it was the faith of 
France so far as she had any, and it was not to be 
expected that he should turn propagandist. 

Instead of condemning him for not going fur- 
ther, we should rather wonder that he went 
so far. For it wasa step not without hazard. He 
had to steer between the party for religion and the 
party against religion—between Charybdis and 
Scylla. He deliberately and in spite of protesta- 
tions and murmorings, in high places, staked his 
power and his influence upon the restoration of the 
Christian altars. He made a treaty with the Pope 
confirming the creed of Rome as the acknowledged 
religion of France, and yet leaving Frenchmen in- 
dividually free to select for their private devotions 
that, or any other, or no other form of worship. We 
can perceive here no sinister motive; we do not deny 
that it is easy to suggest such. This is always 
easy. But taken in connection with the fact that 
whenever he seriously professed any religion, he 
declared himself a Catholic and that when in later 
and more unfortanate moments—nay, when about 
to quit the scene of his earthly triumphs and toils, 
he solemnly declared his belief in and received the 
consolations of that venerable faith, it forms a 





chapter in his august history full of reflection and 
replete with solemn interest. 

Those who maintain that he did wrong in this 
particular, are bound in justice to show that he 
could have introduced any other religion. 

The death of the Duc D’Enghien is several times 
alluced to in this history. Even Count Montholoa 
does not seem fully to justify the proceedings with 
regard to that unfortunate young prince. He nev- 
ertheless palliates them as far as possible. 


We give here the Count's own words :—*“ The 
Duke D’Enghien lost his life because he was one 
of the principal actors in the conspiracy, formed by 
Georges, Pichegru, and Moreau. Pichegra was 
arrested onthe 28th Febuary, Georges on the 9th 
and the Duke D'Enghien on the 18th March, 1804. 
The duke took an active part in all the i:.trigues 
which had been carried on from 1796 by the agents 
of England; this is proved by the papers seized in 
the cartridge box of Klinglin, and the letters of the 
19th Fructidor, 1797, written by Moreau to the 
Directory.” * * * Marshal Moncey, inspec- 
tor-general of the Gendarmerie and Count Schee, 
prefect of Strasburg, confirmed by their reports the 
opinion that the Duke was the soul of the conspi- 
racy, and had been invested with extraordinary 
powers to enter France in the character of Lieu- 
tenant-General of the Kingdom, in the name of 
the Pretender, as svon as the conspirators had suc- 
ceeded in assassinating the First Consul. On re- 
ceiving this intelligence, an extraordinary council 
was convoked at the Tuilleries. ‘The ministers 
and the chief dignataries of the Senate and of the 
Legislative body, were present, and all were of 
opinion that the safety of the republic demanded 
the adoption of extraordinary measures. The for- 
cible capture of the Duke D’ Enghien was decreed.” 
* * * “ The death of the Duke D’Enghien ought 
to be attributed to those who in London directed 
and commanded the assassination of the first con- 
sul, who destined the Duke De Berry to enter 
France through the District of Beville and the Duke 
D’Enghien by Strasburg. It ought to be attribu- 
ted also to those who, by their reports and conjec- 
tures, forced the council to regard him as the chief 
of the conspiracy ; and it ought to he made a sab- 
ject of eternal reproach to those who, urged on by 
a criminal zeal, did not await the orders of their 
sovereign before execuling the sentence of the 
Court-Martial.” 


Thiers, in his history of the Consulate and the 
Empire, presents pretty much the same view. 

The best that can be said for Napoleon in this 
matter is, that he acted under misapprehension, 
and his orders were too hastily and summarily 
obeyed. He nevertheless assumed ata later time, 
the whole responsibility and justified the act. Hav- 
ing seen in an English Journal some harsh stric- 
tures upon Caulaincourt and Savary with regard 
to this unfortunate affair,—** He exclaimed this is 
shameful !” and ordered his will to be brought, apen- 
ed it and interlined the following words: “I caus- 
ed the Duc D'Enghien to be arrested and tried, 
because that step was essential to the safety, in- 
terest and honor of the French people, when 
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the Count D’Artois was maintaining, by his own 
confession, sixty assassins at Paris. Under sim- 
ilar circamstances, I would act in the same way.” 

The world has generally and indignantly con- 
demned the divorce of Josephine. We look 
therefore with some interest to see what Bonaparte 
himself says about that subject. All the rest of 
his acts were acts either of war or diplomacy, they 
had to do with the head—here is a matter touching 
him in the tenderest recess of the heart. Barring 
such occasional differences as may occur between 
any wedded pair, the world saw only devotion and 
tenderness between Napoleon and Josephine. The 
widow of a nobleman, she had married the young 
Corsican before the sun of his glory had risen above 
the horizon, and while the haze of morning yet 
hung around his pathway. She had ascended step 
by step with him from obscurity to greatness, until 
they both sat down together loving and lovingly 
upon an imperial throne. She gloried in his fame 
and rejoiced in his prosperity. He had adopted 
her children for his own and with the instructive 
ambition of maternal Jove, she beheld her offspring 
the inheritors of his power and the perpetuators 
of his dynasty. The visions of her childhood, 
created by the prediction of a West Indian negress 
and sustained by a lively fancy and a life of adven- 
ture, had been realized. She was the wife of a mon- 
arch, the monarch of his age, before whom schol- 
ars and princes, men of all ranks, and ages bowed—- 
in whose audience-chamber kings jostled each other 
to be seated ; wealth surrounded her vn every hand, 
the creations of nature and of art were congrega- 
ted about her, palaces rose at her bidding. The vo- 
litions of her heart seemed spontameously to real- 
ize themselves, and the lamp of Aladdin had no 
power, which the gorgeous fancy of Eastern fable 
has ascribed to it, which fortune had not poured 
with a liberal hand into her lap. She was, as most 
persons of her temperament are not, content; nay 
she was exuberantly happy. Joy kindled in all on 
whom she smiled. 

But the bronzed face of that mysterious husband 
is thoughtful. She sees it—she divines it—there 
is one other point to be attained before he too can 
look around him and enjoy the magnificent sources 
of power and wealth with which he is invested—he 
must have children, heirs of hisown body. The steel 
has gone into her soul, her hopes are crushed, the 
dream of glory is ended, the pageant of power 
fades away, tearful with sorrow and yet subdued 
by the faithfulness of her conjugal affection, she 
assents, signs the paper and is divorced. 

The world has never before witnessed such a 
spectacle. Henry VIII. made and unmade wives 
with a facility which disgusted all the better feel- 
ings of aur nature, but these were rather mistresses, 
than wives. Other monarchs had divorced their 
reluctant partners, but we remember no instance of 
@ royal divorce where there was neither disagree- 








ment, nor crime imputed on either side. It is a 
single instance of self-sacrifice to the ambition of 
a royal husband. It was a crime. 

From that hour Bonaparte lost all hold on those 
great moral sympathies of his fellow men which 
alone can cheer the darkness of adverse fortune. 
But we let him speak for himself. 


‘“* My divorce,” said he, “has no parallel in his- 
tory ; for it did not destroy the ties which united 
our families, and our mutual tenderness remained 
unchanged ; our separation was a sacrifice de- 
manded of us by reason, for the interest of my 
crown and of my dynasty. Josephine was devoted 
to me, she loved me tenderly, no one ever had a 
a preference over me in her heart. 1 occupied the 
first place in it; her children the next; and she 
was right in thus loving me, for she is the being 
whom I have most Joved, and the remembrance of 
her is still all-powerful in my mind. 

* Doubtless, two objections might be made to the 
necessity of a divorce. My brother Louis had 
sons, and the Empress had a son. The first were 
children whose education I could direct. ‘The or- 
ganic senatus-consultum of the empire summoned 
them to the throne, and my ace justified a hope 
that at my death they would already be known to 
the French people, and esteemed by them worthy 
of succeeding me in default of my brothers, Joseph 
and Lucien. 

“Then again, Eugene Beauharnais had made 
trial of his talents as a general and an administra- 
tor. My Italian subjects rendered him full justice ; 
the French loved him and were vexed to see him 
excluded from inheritance to the throne of France. 

‘* His mother had often urged me to adept him as 
my successor; this was an idea constantly in her 
mind; the common law from that moment ren- 
dered him my heir apparent without its being ne- 
cessary to change the organic senatus-consultum 
in any way; but should Eugene succeed me, | 
should not have formed a dynasty; for paternity 
by adoption is but a fusion of the law; the good 
sense of my subjects would reject ; the blood of the 
fourth dynasty would be that of a Beauharnais, and 
not of a Napoleon. 

* To this poor Josephine had nothing to reply ; 
and the moment she could no longer entertain hopes 
for her son, her resentment against my brothers 
began to show itself as a necessity for the sacri- 
fice of her position. 

* To bring about my divorce, the double inter- 
vention of the civil and ecclesiastical authorities 
was necessary; the former was bestowed on the 
senate by the constitution of the Empire, the latter 
had been restored to the episcopal court of Paris 
by the concordat of 1801. A previous form was 
required by the civil Jaw—-the mutual censent of 
the parties: for between Josephine and me the 
question of divorce could not rest on infidelity or 
bad treatment; I had, it is true, at one time thought 
of taking, as an example for the motive of my di- 
vorce, the declaration made by Henry IV. when he 
separated from Margaret of Valois, and [ sent for 
the registers of the episcopal court in which it was 
registered; but the indecency of the motive al- 
leged by this king disgusted me, and I kept to the 
truth, telling my people, ‘I sacrifice my domestic 
happiness to you.’ 

“The High Chancellor received in the family 
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council, which I convoked at the Tuileries, the pa 
per announcing our mutual consent, and our mutual 
request for the dissolution of our marriage, and the 
senate pronounced the divorce in solemn sitting. 
The decree of the senate was presented in the 
prescribed form by the Council of Thirty to the 
tribunal of the metropolitan episcopal court ; all the 
formalities observed in the divorce of Henry IV. 
were scrupulously observed, and this tribunal pro- 
nounced the dissolution of my marriage with Jo- 
sephine in the same terms, and in the same manner 
as it had pronounced the divorce of Henry IV. 
“The Empress Josephine received from the trea- 
sury of France a million francs a year, and the7 
fine demesne of Navarre as a royal residence. 
She received from my private treasury a million 
franes a year, and to this | added Malmaison as a 
country residence, and the Elysée as a residence 
in Paris whenever she should wish to sojourn in 





that city. To'these gifts I added the Palace of 
Laaken, near Brussels, because a short time after 
our separation she expressed a desire to pass her 
winters at Brussels. 1 always thought that this 
idea was suggested to her by one of her ladies of 
honor, Madame Darberg, who being a member of 
one of the highest families in Belgium, was very 
glad of this opportunity of returning among her 
relations. 

‘1 had long before secured the royal position of 
Josephine’s children and family. Her daughter, 
Hortence, had married the king of Holland, and 
her children were heirs-presumptive to my crown. 
Eiigene had been adopted by me to succeed me on 
the throne of Italy, in case 1 should die without 
leaving two male children. I had married him to 
the daughter of the king of Bavaria, and had given 
him domains worth more than forty millions of 
francs in the Romagna and the Venetian States. 
Stephanie de Beauharnais, her niece, was married 
to the Grand Duke of Baden, who is father-in-law 
of the Emperor of Russia, the King of Bavaria, 
and the ex-king of Sweden. Another of her nieces 
married the Duke d’ Aremberg, whose family was 
the firstin Belgium. Her nephew, young Tascher. 
married the princess of Leyen, niece of the pri- 
mate of France. I therefore had nothing to do but 
to continue my protection to all theee objects of 
Josephine’s affection, and | was never wanting in 
this ; they all proved to me that they were worthy 
of it, except the Duchess d’ Aremberg.” 


As an evidence how true it was that he loved 
Josephine, and by way of enhancing the surprise of 
mankind at the ambition of Napoleon, who could so 
far trample upon all natural feeling, Count Mon- 
tholon gives us, near the close of his book, the fol- 


lowing incident, occurring the night before he 
died. 


““The Emperor was pretty calm during the night 
until about four in the morning, when he said to me 
with extraordinary emotion, * | have just seen my 
good Josephine, but she would not embrace me; 
she disappeared at the moment when I was about 
to take her in my arms. She was seated there; 
it seemed to me that I had seen her yesterday 
evening: she is not changed; still the same—full 
of devotion to me. She told me that we were 
about to see each other again never more to part ; 





crease the feverish excitement, too plainly evident 
to me. I gave him his potion and changed his 
linen, and he fell asleep; but on awaking he again 
spoke to me of the Empress Josephine, and I 
shou!d only have uselessly irritated him by telling 
him that it was only a dream.” 


We have time and space only to say that with 
regard to the charge of ridding himself of his inva- 
lid soldiers at Jaffa, Bonaparte indignantly denies, 
and we think successfully refutes it. 

Having long since transcended our proper limits 
it remains for us only to express the candid opin- 
ion that this book of Count Montholon will deeply 
interest and amply repay the reader of it. We 
think it wel] written as to style, and in the main 
frank and liberal. While he evidently gazes upon 
Napoleon as the “Gran Maestro” of war and gov- 
ernment, and cherishes his memory with a devotion 
rare for its strength and constancy, he nevertheless, 
so far as he can, admits the reader into the very 
penetralia of Napoleon’s heart. No one can read 
his book without modifying for the better his opin- 
ions concerning that wonderful man of whom, (in 
conclusion as it is so much better than any thing we 
can write,) another has said, 


“No man had ever attained a higher rank and 
sunk from it toalower. Noman had ever been so 
favored and so utterly deserted by fortune. Noman 
had ever possessed so large an influence over the 
mind of Europe and been finally an object of hos- 
tility so universal. He was the enly man in His- 
tory against whom a continent in armns pronounced 
sentence of overthrow ; the only soldier whose per- 
sonal fall was the declared object of a general war; 
and the only monarch whose capture ensured the 
fall of his dynasty, extinguished an empire, and 
finished the loftiest dream of human ambition in a 
dungeon.” 


He had seen all the phases of fortune, from its 
zenith to its nadir. Even when his mortal remains 
had slumbered a quarter of a century, they receiv- 
ed posthumous honors such as mortal dust never 
before received. He rests now by a decree of 
France beneath a splendid mausoleum, as he de- 
sired in his will, ‘on the banks of the Seine among 
the French people whom he loved so well.” 


C, 
Richmond, Nov., 1847. 





THE LITTLE FLOWER WEAVER, 


What art thou weaving there 
So skilfully with thy small, dimpled fingers? 
Bending thy silken hair 
To the rich leaves. Fair one, methinks there lingers 
A shade of sadness in that purple flower, 
Which seemeth to mock thy girlhood’s laughing hour! 
Hyacinth and Laurel-vine,— 
The one is glorious, and the other queenly. 
Yet rather would I twine 





she assured me that—did you see her?” I took 
great care not to say anything which might in- 


The Violet with the Myrtle waving greenly. 
The soft, meek Violet shedding perfume sweet, 
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And tender Myrtle is for thee most meet. 
What should a Laurel crown 
Do on thy brow, O fair, and fairy creature ? 
Thou whose pure cheek doth own 
The wild rose bloom. Oh! soon from each smooth feature 
Would the bright gladness fade should’st thou e’er be 
Haunted with dreams which oft make life a'mockery ! 
Yes, oft in mockery 
Upon an aching brow green Laurels glitter,— 
Like Oderich’s fruit tree 
Fair to the eye, but to the taste how bitter. 
Fling by the Laurel and that deep-hued flower, 
And weave another crown fitter for Life’s young hour. 


E. J. Eames. 





CAPT. SIBORNE AND ANGLO-AMERICANUS, 


(Continued from the Dee. No.) 


We were interrupted in our reply to the queries of Anglo- 
Americanus, just as we were proceeding to show that the 
French army at Crecy, Agincourt, &c., &c., was little bet- 
ter than an undisciplined rabble. At this point we take up 
the thread of our remarks. 


The nature and machinery of the Feudal System 
are, doubtless, too generally understood to require 
a full exposition from us. Yet as they have a di- 
rect bearing upon the questions propounded, at least 
so far as they involve the battles of Crecy, Poic- 
tiers, and Agincourt, we do not see how we can 
well avoid a brief recurrence to them. 

The king, as the great Feudal lord, or lord para- 
mount, was, strictly speaking, the owner of all the 
land, he being the only person in the kingdom who 
possessed allodial property inthe soil. He granted 
immense tracts of country to certain great lords, 
who held it on the condition of rendering him certain 
services, mostly of a military nature. These lords 
again divided their possessions among others of in- 
ferior power, who stood to them in the same rela- 
tion which they bore to the king. From these sec- 
ondary lords others again derived their title, the 
division being from one to another almost inde- 
finite, from the king on his throne down to the 
lowest hind or villein in the king’s dominions. Each 
inferior was bound to render his superior, in case 
of war, a certain amount in military service, ac- 
cording to the value of his fief, from the baron who 
came to the assistance of the king with a thousand 
retainers to the peasant who had nothing to offer 
but his own muscles and sinews. In time of war 
the king called upon his great barons for their quota 
of men—the barons upon their feudatories for their 
proportions—these feudatories upon their imme- 
diate dependants, &c., &c. Such was the com- 
position of a feudal army, each chief in his degree 
being entirely responsible for all the expense at- 
tendant upon his immediate array. This system, 
which had become universal on the continent, was 





established in England by William the Conqueror, 
who invaded that country in 1066, and who having 
destroyed the Anglo-Saxon army in the battle of 
Hastings, took advantage of numerous insurrec- 
tions among his new subjects, to seize upon the 
whole realm, and divide it among his officers, upon 
the principle of the Feudal System. In a very 
short time many of the Normans who came over 
with William becoming discontented, or for other 
reasons, retired into Scotland, where they offered 
their services to Malcolm, the son and heir of that 
Dunean who was murdered by Macbeth, who, in 
return, gave them certain lands to be held by mili- 
tary tenure; so that the Feudal System may be 
considered as universally established before the end 
of the 11th century. 

Our readers are perfectly aware of the nature 
ofa Feudal army. The nobles, or knights, fought 
on horseback, clothed in steel, with long lances, 
swords, and battle axes, or maces. Persons of 
inferior degree, fought on foot, armed with bows 
and arrows, cross-bows, &c., while the peasant 
brought along with him only such arms as were 
cheap and ready of access. A single knight was, 
in many instances, capable of routing and riding 
down hundreds of them; for these latter were 
clothed in complete armor, and, unless the horse, 
which was also sheathed in iron, should fall, when 
the knight could not rise without assistance and 
might thus be dispatched, were, literally, invulner- 
able. 

It will readily be understood, that the arms, ac- 
coutrements, &c. of his vassals, all depended, in a 
very great degree, nay, almost entirely, upon the 
wealth of the great Feudal lords, for being bound 
to furnish a certain number of men, he was com- 
pelled to bring them into the field, let them be 
equipped as they might. It was an aim of the 
kings of France, from avery early period, to break 
down the power of the great nobles; but perhaps 
a system of finance, adopted by them in entire ig- 
norance of the true principles of that science, pre- 
cipitated their downfall with more certainty than, 
in a later period, did all the bloody measures of 
Louis XI., of Sully and of Richelieu. We allude 
to the wretched practice existing in Francé, long 
previous to the reign of Philip of Valois, (the same 
who was beaten at Crecy,) of debasing the coin and 
forcing it, under severe penalties, into circulation 
at its nominal value. ° 

The principal weight of this disastrous measure 
fell always, of course, upon the great Feudal land- 
holder, who failed not to make exactions to com- 
pensate for it, upon those who were immediately 
within his power. The principal effect of it, how- 
ever, was felt in the military array of the king- 
dom, for the great barons had it not in their power, 
if they had the inclination, any longer to array their 
vassals as became the feudatories of a French 
king. 
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The ordinary infantry of France,” (says a| 
writer, surely not deficient in national pride—we | 
mean Sir Walter Scott—speaking of this very pe- 
riod, the invasion of France by Edward III.) “ ad- 
ded much to the numbers, but little to the military 
strength, and a great deal to the unwieldy confu- 
sion of their great armies. These poor men knew 
that they were little trusted to, and cannot be sup- 
posed to have displayed much zeal in behalf of 
masters by whom they were contemned and op- 
pressed. They wore almost no defensive armor 
except tanned hides, and were irregularly armed 
with swerds, spears, or clubs, as offensive weapons. 
No kind of discipline was taught them, and when 
attacked by the men-at-arms, they seem frequently 
to have made no more defence than might have been 
expected of a flock of sheep.” All this was oc- 
casioned by the fafal financial measures alluded to 
in conjunction with others of a like nature, all ope- 


was a cloth yard in length. They drew the bow 
to the ear, and as they were of prodigious stiffness, 
and the men generally exceedingly strong, they 
flew an immense distance. The accuracy of their 
aim, if not exaggerated, surpassed anything known 
in the practice of fire-arms. When they made a 
discharge against an advancing column it resem- 
bled a shower of hail; and so rapid and accurate 
was the discharge, that the boldest column of in- 
fantry in Europe could not stand before it. The 
Archer was, himself, out of danger, his bow carry- 
‘ing so far, that no missile, in the possession of the 
enemy, could reach him before the column was 
fairly routed. The only possible way to neutralise 
his attack was by a sudden charge of men-at-arms 
as was practiced by Robert Bruce at the bat- 
tle of Bannockburn, when, being poorly provided 
against such assaults, they were of course obliged 
to give way. Provision was usually made for their 











rating through the baron on the peasant, and re- 
coiling, finally, on the king himself. The same 
author says, the ‘‘ men-at-arms on both sides might 
be considered on an equality.” ‘That is tu say, being 
equally treated, equally trained, and equally armed, 
there was no discoverable superiority. This is a 
very ingenuous confession from a writer so full of 
prejudices, and who was so wont to fill pages of what 
he called history, with vain-glorious laudations of 
British valor, to the thorough disgust of every im- 
partial reader. The infantry, indeed, at that pe- 
riod, with the exception of the English Archers, 
seem to have been little regarded ; at the battle of 
Crecy, they were an incumbrance, for they se- 
riously impeded the attack of the men-at-arms. 
These things certainly argue no inferiority of race. 

Far different was the education of the English 
Archer and bill-man. In the first place, they were 
less oppressed, and thought more of themselves as 
men. Secondly, they were better trained and arm- 
ed, and in the third place, better care was taken to 
keep them in preparation for service. At this time, 
no weapon being in existence which possessed the 
advantage of shooting and striking, as the musket 
now does, the English infantry was divided into 
archers and bill-men. The first was the most for- 
midable species of force known to Europe at that 


retreat, as for that of skirmishers and light troops 
in a modern army, or else they were protected by 
the men-at-arms of their own army. 

The bill-men carried Jong bills, or knives, shaped 
like pruning knives, and set upon long handles. 
They were very unwieldy, and by no means pref- 
erable to the spear. 

Let us now come to the battle of Crecy, since 
we have cleared the way to the better comprehen- 
sion of an issue otherwise altogether unintelligible. 

In the year 1346, Philip of Valois being at that 
time king of France, Edward III., at the head of a 
large army, splendidly equipped, admirably trained, 
and having among them a large proportion of those 
terrible Archers who had so often decided the vic- 
tory in favor of England, in Scotland as well as in 
France, landed in the latter kingdom and com- 
menced ravaging the whole country on the borders 
of the Seine with fire and sword. After threaten- 
ening the city of Paris for some time, he suddenly 
turned eastward, burning and destroying every 
thing before him. The French monarch followed 
with an immense force and came up with him at 
the field of Crecy, in the country of Ponthien, 
posted in immensely strong position. The weather 
was very warm, it being in the month of August, 
and the English had the advantage of a sound 


day, and was the cause of nearly every victory of| night’s rest, while the French, in spite of the heat 


consequence gained by the English, from the battle 
of Falkirk to that of Agincourt, a period of more 
than two hundred years. ‘The education of the 
Archer commenced with his earliest youth, prizes 
of archery being customarily offered in all the vil- 
lages, in order to keep up the English superiority 
in this formidable species of troops. The best 
Archers were thus well known, and they were se- 
lected for service in such proportions as the occa- 
sion required. Their dress was light, and their 
armament consisted of a bow and twelve forked ar- 
rows, at their girdles, which they were accustomed 
to term “the lives of twelve Scots,” each of which 


of the weather, had been harried over fifteen 
leagues to attack the enemy. Their whole march 
was riotous and disorderly, resembling the inroad 
of a furious rabble, as in fact, for the most part, they 
were. Their total want of discipline is evinced by 
the fact, that when Philip, in compliance with the 
advice of some of his officers, halted the vanguard, 
in order that they might take some rest before en- 
tering upon such a serious adventure, the rear posi- 
tively refused to stop, but pressed on, with the dec- 
laration, that “ they did not mean to be left behind.” 
The Genoese cross-buw-men, 15,000, occupied the 
front. They had been employed as a match for 
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the English Archers, but in the open field they 
were not. Their arms were heavy and unwieldy, | 
and the bow, which was of steel, was so stiff that! 
it was obliged to be bent by a windlass. The dis- 
charge was of course very slow, while that of the 
Archers was like a shower of hail. They dis- 
charged at least eight or ten arrows for one bolt 
from the cross-bow-men. The latter, when they 
came in sight of the enemy, halied, and insisted on 
resting, after a forced march of four or five leagues 
through a hot sun, under the weight of their heavy 
arms. ‘This the Duc d’ Alencon, the king’s brother, 
positively refused, and they were forced into battle, 
fatigued as they were, with an enemy perfectly re- 
freshed, in position, and prepared at all points. 

The whole force of the French king was 115,000 
men. Of these there were nine thousand men-at- 
arms, six thousand lancers, and fifteen thousand Ge- 
noese cross-bow-men, who might be called good 
troops. The rest were that species of rabble des- 
cribed by Sir Walter Scott in the passage above 
quoted. The king of England had with him about 
35,000 troops all told; they were all troops of high 
discipline, and had been accustomed toarms. They 
were in fact veterans. Among them were nearly 
ten thousand men-at-arms, (as many as there were 
in the French army,) and at least as many archers 
The bill-men were al] veteran soldiers, accustomed 
to war from their youths, and, like all other vete- 
rans, able to beat the militia in the proportion of at 
least three or four to one. Such being the com- 
position of the two armies, when we take into con- 
sideration the fact that one of them was command- 
ed by a hair-brained and impetuous youth, (the Duc 
d’ Alencon,) and the other by the most experienced 
warrior of the age, we are at no loss to account 
for the terrible disaster that ensued. 

The cross-bow-men being forced forward in spite 
of their remonstrances by d’ Alencon, had yet a 
further disadvantage to encounter. A _ thunder 
storm arising as they advanced, thoroughly wetted 
the strings of their cross-bows, while it did no in- 
jury to the English archers, who always carried a 
double supply in cases made for that purpose. It 
is almost certain, however, that, without this acci- 
dent, they could not have withstood the terrible 
discharge of their opponents, for having made one 
discharge, the English, according to Froissart, who 
were formed in the shape of a Aurse or harrow, 
made one step forward and simultaneously let fly 
such a volley of arrows that it seemed to snow. 
Every shaft found out its man, and as the archers 
fired eight or ten volleys while the cross-bow-men 
were loading their weapons, it may be conceived 
that no troops could long stand unmoved. They 
broke, in fact, without having been able to fire a 
second volley, and left the field in the wildest dis- 
may, many of them cutting the strings of their 
bows, as an apology for flight! In their flight they 





came in contact with the French men-at-arms, 
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who were advancing to charge the archers, and a 
scene of indescribable confusion ensued. The hor- 
ror of this terrific moment was increased by an 
order given by the French king, who cried out to 
the men-at-arms to charge through and over the 
helpless multitude. This order was obeyed, and 
the men-at-arms became a mark for the archers, 
who slew them without mercy, and without their 
being able in the slightest degree to extricate them- 
selves. A part of them having become disentan- 
gled, rode along the entire line, exposed all the 
way to the arrows of the enemy, and exhausted as 
they were, attacked the men-at-arms under the 
immediate command of the Prince of Wales, known 
in history as the “ Black Prince.” They were 
speedily repulsed, and the whole front line, which 
had advanced in the most unmilitary and disorderly 
style, was thrown back upon the rear, producing in- 
extricable confusion, in the midst of which a terri- 
ble slaughter was inflicted upon them, two kings, 
eleven princes, eighty knights-banneret, twelve hun- 
dred knights, and about thirty-five thousand rank 
and file, having been stretched upon that bloody 
field, never to rise again. 

It is apparent that this battle, so far from being 
a struggle for victory between men of equal ap- 
pointments, was a mere massacre, for the English 
only lost a few hundred men. The bad equipments 
of the French, their total want of discipline, the 
ignorance, presumption and hasty folly of their 
leaders must have rendered them an easy prey to 
half the number of well-disciplined troops, Eng- 
lish or any thing else. There is no necessity to 
call to aid any fancied superiority of race, to ac- 
count for the catastrophe. It was as inevitable as 
was the defeat of our forces at Bladensburg. 

The battle of Poictiers, which occurred five 
or six years after, was in every respect a much 
more remarkable affair. The French were there, 
to their enemy, in the proportion of seven or 
eight to one, and the proportion of men-at-arms 
was much greater than in the battle of Crecy. 
Yet the same disorder, the same want of consid- 
eration, the same absence even of common pru- 
dence is observable in both. The Black Prince 
had posted his little army in a position so strong, 
that it resembled a fortress. It was at the option 
of King John to have blockaded him ontil he 
surrendered at discretion, or to have attacked him 
at once. Prudence recommended the first; mor- 
tified pride, the worst of all counsellors, determin- 
ed him to adopt the latter alternative. The Eng- 
lish army was amply supplied with archers, that 
species of force to which so many of their victo- 
ries were due, and the Prince placed these behind 
hedges in a position entirely unassailable by cav- 
alry. But perhaps the best idea of his position 
may be formed from the account rendered to the 
French King, by Sir Eustace de Ribeaumont who 
had reconnoitred it. ‘‘ Sir, we have seen the ene- 
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my. By our guess they amount to two thousand 
men-at-arms, four thousand archers, and two thou- 
sand other men ; which troops appear to us to form 
but one division. They are strongly posted, wise- 
ly ordered, and their position is well-nigh inacces- 
sible. If you would attack them, there is but one 
passage, where four horsemen may ride abreast, 
which leads to the centre of theirline. The hedg- 
es which flank this access are lined with archers, 
and the English main body itself consists of dis- 
mounted men-at-arms, before whom a large body 
of archers are arranged in the form of a hurse or 
harrow. By this difficult passage alone, you can 
approach the English position. Think, therefore, 
what is to be done.” 

This is the description of a position utterly im- 
pregnable, except to artillery, of which there was 
none in either army. The Prince afterwards sent 
a body of men-at-arms around the hill to lie in wait 
and attack the rear and flank when it was engaged. 
The French King, deeming the position unassaila- 
ble on horseback, for, as we have seen, not more than 
four could ride abreast, dismounted all of his men- 
at-arms but three hundred, and made them cut their 
lances to the length of four or five feet to act as 
infantry. The three hundred were ordered to enter 
the pass and clear away the archers. They had 
no sooner done so, than a volley of arrows from 
the hedges, not only slew half the men, but ren- 
dered the horses perfectly unmanageable. A large 
body of dismounted men-at-arms sent up to assist 
them, were routed by the arrows with prodigious 
slaughter, and falling back on the second line, threw 
it into confusion. At that moment it was attacked 
by the men in ambush, and the whole, falling back 
on the infantry, a disastrous route ensued. It is 
remarkable that in this battle, the French were as- 
sisted by a number of Scotch men-at-arms, over 
whom Bannockburn forbids England to claim any 
superiority, equal to the whole of that species of 
force inthe English army. The loss of Prince Ed- 
ward was very trifling. 

These scenes were repeated sixty-five years af- 
terwards by King Henry V., who with fifteen thou- 
sand men defeated nearly 100,000 at the battle of 
Agincourt. It is sufficient for the reader to know, 
that ten thousand gentlemen were killed and prob- 
ably double that number of boors—-that the Eng- 
lish King made ten thousand prisoners—and that 
he lost only forty men, to enable him to see what 
sort of a fight this was and what sort of troops the 
vanquished must have been. It was in fact like 
Crecy and Poictiers, no fight at all, but a massacre 
by disciplined soldiers, of half-armed and half- 
naked boors. We recollect, some years since, in 
an English periodical, to have read an article upon 
American affairs, in which the author, speaking in- 
cidentally of the battle of New Orleans, said, that 
the small comparative loss of the Americans in 
that affair proved too much. It showed but too 
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plainly that the affair was a massacre rather than a 
battle. Inthat case 3,000 raw militia, with the ad- 
vantage of strong works, beat so absolutely 12,000 
Peninsular veterans, that they made them abso- 
lutely run off the field—not retreat in good order, 
nor even in a disorderly manner—but literally run. 
Now, if the small loss of the Americans proves 
too much, what does the insignificant loss of the 
English in these engagements prove? Why that 
they were contending with a rabble, or that they 
were so posted as to defy attack. 

There was one battle, however, in the days of 
chivalry. only forty years before that of Crecy, 
equally remarkable with it, in which the defeated 
party could not claim the apology of being undis- 
ciplined and badly armed. We allude to Bannock- 
burn, where the veteran army of Edward I. led 
on by his son and successor, the second of that 
name, and amounting to more than 100,000 men, 
was routed as signally by Robert Bruce at the head 
of 30,000 Scotchmen, as Philip, John, or Charles 
were, by Edward, the Black Prince, and Henry. 
Does any Englishman mean to say that the Scotch 
as a race are as far superior tu the English, as 
the English are tothe French? With great com- 
placency the Englishman accounts for his defeat by 
saying, that Edward I. was no longer alive—that 
his successor was effeminate and unwarlike—and 
that the chances were unequal, Bruce being one of 
the most experienced warriors in the world. If 
such excuse be available, we would ask, when did 
Eugland ever see such warlike monarchs as Ed- 
ward III. and Henry V.? 

Our theory with regard to the prowess of na- 
tions is far different from that implied in the ques- 
tion of Anglu-Americanus. We believe that all 
the nations of Europe—those at least who have 
not degenerated—are so nearly on an equality in this 
particular, that in a contest between equal forces 
of any two of them, (equal in every particular we 
mean,) in nine cases out of ten the genius of the 
commander is sufficient to turn the scale. The 
French under Turenne habitually defeated the Aus- 
trians ; the Austrians under Eugene inflicted a se- 
vere defeat on the French. The Prussians under 
the great Frederick routed the French at Rossbach ; 
on the very same ground fifty years afterwards, 
the French under Napoleon annihilated the Pras- 
sian army. The Englishman we consider equal to 
any soldier in the world ; we see no reason to be- 
lieve him any better. And these considerations 
lead us to the last battle for the event of which we 
are required to account ; that namely of Blenheim. 

We should feel prouder, were we English, of 
this achievement, and of the great man who per- 
formed it, than of all the victories gained by the 
semi-barbarous kings who made the earth a scene 
of havoc during the middle ages. Brought about 
by a series of splendid maneuvres, fought by for- 
ces between whom the disparity was so slight as 
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not to be perceptible except by a narrow scrutiny of 
the muster-rolls—fought, not by veterans against 
boors, but by trained men against those who were 
equally well disciplined with themselves—owing 
nothing to superiority of arms—it forms one of the 
most splendid chapters in English history. Here 
was no slaughter of a mere rabble. It was a fight 
between two of the bravest armies in the world. 
The loss of the British and German armies, (10,000 
out of 55,000,) shows the stern nature of the work 
they had to do, and it shows too that they were 
men fit for such a task. But it was the genius of 
Marlborough which struck the balance. And that 
genius would have won the victory, had he and 
his men been French, and Tallard and Marsin 
English. How could Tallard and Marsin contend 
against Marlborough and Eugene? When did me- 
diocrity ever oppose genius of the highest order 
with success? And what justice is there in draw- 
ing an argument in favor of British native superi- 
ority from the battle of Blenheim, when Tallard 
was opposed to Marlborough? As just, would it 
be, to draw-an inference in favor of the superior 
nature of the Carthaginian over the Roman, from 
the result of the contest between Hannibal and 
Varro. Napoleon enumerates the campaigns of 
Marlborough and Eugene among the eighty-eight 
which he advises the student of military tactics to 
read with particular care. 

It is observable that in all the battles of this 
great General, the loss on his side proves that he 
eontended with men who were not his inferiors in 
physical courage or prowess. Blenheim, Ramil- 
ies, Oudenarde, Malplaquet, all exhibit a fearful 
list of killed and wounded. It is to his immortal 
honor, that with troops superior in no particular to 
those with whom he contended, his genius always 
enabled him to come off triumphant. Such is the 
true test of a great General. It places Hannibal 
above all those of antiquity ; it places in the very 
highest niche of modern fame Gustavus Adolphus, 
Turenne, Marlborough, Eugene, Frederick, Napo- 
Jeon and Wellington. To beat men where they 
are greatly inferior in numbers, or being equal, or 
even superior in this particular are yet badly arm- 
ed, undisciplined, and have no commander worthy 
of the name, is an evidence of superiority neither 
on the part of the General norhismen. Itis when 
all other things being equal, the superior intellect 
of the General strikes the beam that the great com- 
mander appears. 

The historian Hume in accounting for the fre- 
quent advantages obtained by England over France, 
attributes it in a very great degree to her insular 
and inaccessible situation, which enables her to 
watch her opportunity, and land when she can be 
least resisted. This was eminently the fact during 
the wars of the French revolution. For eighteen 
years England did nothing more than commit le- 
galized piracy, and seize and plunder sugar islands. 





But as soon as the F'rench affairs became involved 
in Spain, and Austria declared war against Napo- 
leon, she struck in. When she came into the con- 
test, France, from the immense force she had been 
obliged to keep up, was already exhausted. She 
had lost, since the commencement of the wars, 
more than a million of men. She bad already an- 
ticipated the conscription of several years. The 
consequence was that the French army was not 
what it had been. France was under the necessi- 
ty of keeping up a dozen large armies, and it fol- 
lowed, as a matter of course, that where their ranks, 
thinned by the sword, came to be supplied by the 
conscription, the materials were of a quality far 
inferior to what they would have been, had she 
been obliged to keep only one army, which she 
might supply at leisure, and without the necessity 
induced by a rapid drain from the very choice of 
the land. England was precisely in the latter con- 
dition. She had but one army, which acted on the 
continent, that of Spain. 1t was composed of the 
very pick of the nation. Had she been on the 
continent, struggling for existence for eighteen 
years as France had been, and compelled from cir- 
cumstances to compose new armies out of such 
material as her necessities admitted, would her sol- 
diers always have borne the same character with 
those commanded by Wellington in Spain? The 
thing would have been a literal impossibility. The 
manner in which the French army under all cir- 
cumstances kept up its character is a subject of 
special wonder to Col. Napier, a military writer of 
great authority we believe with all men of the 
sword, who study their profession as ascience. If 
the reader is desirous to see to what point the 
French army had been brought by the drains made 
upon it even as early as 1808, let him read that 
officer's description of the army uader Junot which 
took Lisbon. He says they were, for the most 
part, boys, many of them badly grown, and all of 
them staggering beneath the weight of their heavy 
muskets and the fatigue of along march. They 
were in fact conscripts fresh from home, few of 
them ever having seen a shot fired before this cam- 
paign, and it was the opinion of that sagacious wri- 
ter, that if they had been attacked on entering 
Lisbon by a few resolute men, they must have per- 
ished. If an English army, selected as was that 
of Wellington, had attacked and beaten such a 
force as this, surely an inference in favor of Brit- 
ish superiority from the fact would not have been 
fair. 

A conspicuous feature in the history of all Eng- 
lish military transactions, is the want of generosity 
in not acknowledging the assistance of allies, by 
which in many instances they have been enabled to 
gain their most famous victories. Louisburg was 
captured by a force almost entirely composed of 





American colonists; yet except for a speech of 
Lord Chatham, we never should have learned as 
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much from any Englishman. The remnant of 
Braddock’s defeated army was saved from utter 
destruction by the Virginians under Col. Washing- 
ton; yet it is remarkable that Smollet, who lived 
at the time, attributes their extrication alone to the 
valor of the British troops. Not even the tribute 
of an acknowledgment of the most trifling assist- 
ance is paid to the great Virginian, or his gallant 
brethren in arms. Col. Grant, when defeated and 
reduced to despair was saved, from utter annihila- 
tion by the gallantry of two Virginia officers and 
their men—-Colonels Lewis and Bullitt; no Eng- 
lish historian of the day alludes to the fact, and so 
far was Grant himself trom acknowledging the ob- 
ligation, that he denounced the whole people of 
America, in the House of Commons, as a pack of 
degenerate cowards. Even Col. Napier, the most 
impartial of all English historians, labors through- 
out his great work to prove that the Portuguese and 
Spaniards were of no assistance to the English in 
the campaigns of the peninsula, though they neu- 
tralized 250,000 men, all of whom might otherwise 
have been brought to bear upon the English Gen- 
eral. The victory of Waterloo is ascribed entirely 
to English valor, though there were only 28,000 
men engaged who spoke the English language, and 
though their allies numbered more than ninety 
thousand, and lost as many men in proportion to 
their numbers and the time they were engaged ; a 
positive proof that they fought equally as well. 
From these facts it may be inferred, that the ac- 
counts of English historians are always to be re- 
ceived with suspicion. Our own history is amply 
sufficient to convict them of the grossest exagge- 
ration, in every case where the national vanity is 
concerned. After the battle of Monmouth, in the 
revolution, they state that the British army retired 
in good order after the moon had risen. The Al- 
manac shows, that on the night in question there was 
no moon. The desperate encounter between Paul 
Jones in an Old Indiaman, which he had fitted up 
with 40, 12 and 18 pounders, most of which burst 
on the first fire, with a new British frigate moun- 
ing forty-eight guns, 18 and 24 pounders, in the 
course of which he was repeatedly fired into by 
the American frigate Alliance, has been, and is to 
this day, represented by British writers as a cap- 
ture of a British frigate by two Americans of equal 
force. We all know the misrepresentations of the 
last war, both with regard to our Jand and naval ac- 
tions. Commodore Perry, says that miracle of truth, 
James’ Naval History, attacked the British fleet 
of six vessels with nine of his. He forgot to say 
that the six British ships carried more guns, and 
that those guna were far heavier than the American. 
The Endymion took the President, according to 
the same veracious authority ; while every Amer- 
ican officer present in the fight knows, that the En- 
dymion stuck to the President—that she was after- 
wards captured by a whole squadron—and that on 





arriving at Bermuda, the crews of the other Eng- 
lish vessels contended, that they should be allowed 
prize-money, for both vessels. The conduct of 
Lieut. Chadds, of the Java, who threw his quarter 
book into the sea, and in his report actually made 
the force of his ship less than it was found to be 
after she had surrendered to the Constitution, is 
still fresh in the memory of all naval men. Nor 
is it in the war with us alone, that the spirit of 
gasconade has been allowed to overleap the merits 
of the case. The great battle of Trafalgar, was a 
contest between veteran sailors, and a crew, one- 
third of whom were soldiers and had never been to 
sea before, and another third Spaniards, who have 
so degenerated, as sailors, since the days of Co- 
lumbus, that any officer in our navy would be bro- 
ken for hesitating to attack their largest frigates in 
a sloop-of-war. Four years after, these Spaniards 
became allies of England, and the very same na- 
tion, pronounced to be at Trafalgar miracles of 
valor and of conduct, are set down by these histo- 
rians as an incumbrance rather than a help. Un- 
less it could be proved that the Spanish sailor is 
more effective than the Spanish suldier, such rea- 
soning is evidently unfair, and that he is so, no man 
we presume, will undertake to assert. Take either 
horn of the dilemma, and the character of an Eng- 
lish national favorite is involved. If the Spaniard 
is so effective as the admirers of Nelson would 
represent him, then Wellington's Peninsular glory 
is shorn of half its beams; if he is the weak, cow- 
ardly creature, painted by Col. Napier, and other 
English writers on Peninsular affairs, then the vic- 
tory of Trafalgar was, altogether, but a very com- 
mon affair. 

In this country, we have been in the habit of re- 
ceiving English accounts of their transactions and 
none other, and in spite of our independence, the 
press of London has preserved over our minds an 
empire, George III. and all his legions failed to 
establish over our persons. We know not the 
French accounts of the military transactions which 
precede the French Revolution. We have taken 
our noticns of them from the narrative of English 
historians, who instead, have taken little trouble to 
examine the accounts of their neighbors across the 
channel. Perhaps the same distortion, perversion 
and suppression of facts may be found in these, 
that are known to exist in their relation of all events 
connected with the history of this country. 

That Great Britain preserved her liberty while 
all the States of the continent lost theirs, is most 
true; and this forms the brightest view of her 
whole history. How much of this is owing to her 
insular situation, rather than to any superiority of 
race, and whether she could have succeeded to the 
same extent, had she been as accessible to the in- 
fluences which wrought such baneful effects on the 
continent, as were France and Germany, we shall 
not stop toenquire. It is enough for us, that free- 
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dom was preserved, and that it has been transmit- 
ted unimpaired to us, her lineal descendants. There 
is enough for a Briton and his descendants to be 
proud of, in her history, without arrogating any 
superiority of race. Her language, her literature, 
her spirit of toleration, her enlightened views of 
commerce, her glorious colonies, her mighty men, 
these are themes on which a Briton might dwell 
forever with delight. It may well be a subject of 
pride to him, that his infant tongue is taught to lisp 
that language, which philosophy and poetry, in the 
persons of Bacon and Newtun, Shakspeare and 
Milton, have selected to instruct and delight man- 
kind. To him it must be a subject of just pride 
that his eyes first opened upon the same skies, 
which had beheld the glory. of Hampden and of 
Sydney, of Elliot and Pym, of Chatham and of 
Fox. And while he justly congratulates himself 
upon these things, let him recollect, that the pecu- 
liar position of his Island, preserving her from con- 
tact with the corruping influences which have work- 
ed so fatally on the continent, kept alive the flame 
of liberty, the only light in which the lofty qualities 
of his great countrymen could be exhibited to advan- 
tage, while others, whose natures were by no means 
inferior, but to whom fate was less propitious, have 
sunk beneath their pestilential breath. 





LIFE AND DEATH. 
BY W. C. RICHARDSON OF ALABAMA. 


Our life is like a fitful dream, 
That passes, as the passing stream ; 

Or like the colors of the sky, 

That fade and vanish suddenly ; 

Or like the crystal bells that swim, 
Upon the breaker’s foamy brim: 

Or like the hues, that deck the flower, 
But perish with the morning hour. 
Creeping—creeping-—-creeping fast— 
Wrinkled age creeps on at last! 

All that’s beautiful and gay— 

All that’s bright must pass away-- 

Not an angel’s arm can save 

The wreck of Beauty in the grave ! 

Bat when this brain is stilled and cold 
No thought can stir the senseless mould, 
No love can pain the aching side, 

No fame excite the pulse of pride, 

No passion fan the fires again, 

That once consumed the glowing brain ; 
But there in glorious state we lie, 

In “ cold Obstruction’s apathy,” 

While sun, and moon, and stars go by 
In silence, as if they did know 
The dead of earth reposed below, 








And they were charged to watch and weep 

The dews of Heaven above our sleep! 

And wars may rack this jarring sphere, 

And armies gather far and near, 

And stormy drums may loudly beat, 

And crushing squadrons form and meet, 

And the thunder’s wrack and the earthquake’s 
shock 

The ribbed and solid earth may rock ; 

But the angry sky, or the trumpet’s clang, 

How loud so’er they ever rang, 

Are lost on the cold, dull ear beneath, 

So sweet and sound is the sleep of death! 





THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


We deem the proceedings of this body, under its new 
and enlarged organization, of so much interest to the gen- 
eral reader, and particularly to every Virginian, that we 
gladly insert the following account of their late Annual 
Meeting. The very finished and elegant address of Mr. 
Rives, on taking the chair, as President of the Society, so 
much in character with his well-known style, bas been pub- 
lished already in two of the daily papers of our city, but 
this does not at all preclude our own publication of it, as a 
paper that will well repay perusal —[Ed. Mess. 

The first Annual Meeting of the Virginia His- 
torical Society, under its new organization, was 
held in the Hall of the House of Delegates in the 
Capitol, on Thursday evening, the 16th of Decem- 
ber, 1847. 

The President of the Society, the Hon. Wm. 
C. Rives, of Albemarle County, took the chair and 
delivered the following Address : 


““ Gentlemen of the Historical Society: 

The spirit which has summoned this society 
again into activity, after a slumber of several years, 
is to be regarded, I trust, as one of the omens, and 
not the least significant, of a better day about to 
dawn upon our ancient commonwealth. Too long 
have we followed after strange Gods, and turned 
our backs upon those of our own household. The 
false glare of national honors has been wont to 
dazzle the eyes of Virginians, and make them for- 
get the duty and service they owe, primarily, to 
their own State. At last a happy change has 
arisen, and we see them returning, with gifts and 
offerings, to their paternal altars. 

From this Hall—devised and matured by the 
enlightened Legislative councils of State we have 
seen, within the present year, a generous system of 
State improvements go forth, answering to the de- 
mands of the age, and the wants of our people, and 
destined, we may confidently hope, toexert a power- 
ful influence upon the future fortunes of the Common- 
wealth. A general attention has been awakened 
every where, to the intellectual wants of the State ; 
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and the wisdom of its intelligent citizens and of its 
Representatives has been conjointly employed, and 
and will, doubtless, continue to be employed, in 
perfecting a system of public instruction which, 
with the liberality of its provisions, shall combine 
a just and practical adaptation to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of our situation, in regard to territory 
and population. 

At such a moment of awakened State patriot- 
ism, and in concurrence with these noble objects of 
State concern, it is not to be wondered at that a 
reviving interest should have been manifested in 
our State History. To every people, its history— 
the stirring records of the deeds and trials of its 
ancestors,—is among the most precious of its pos- 
sessions; and ours, I trust, is not less fertile in at- 
tractions and just motives to cherish and cultivate 
it, than that of other States. The State which 
was the first settled of our free Anglo-American 
confederacy—which in the very infancy of its co- 
lonial existence, endowed itself by its own instinct- 
ive sagacity and vigor with free Representative 
Institutions, and thus gave the example to the other 
colonies, of the only practical security for civil 
and political freedum—which, by the voice of its 
little assembly, in the primeval forests of America, 
enacted from time to time the great canon of Brit- 
ish liberty, (immunity from taxes not imposed by 
the people themselves or their representatives,) ‘in 
advance of its final establishment by the patriots 
of the mother country in their memorable struggle 
with the first Charles*—which founding itself upon 
this traditional birthright of English and American 
freemen, thus early proclaimed by its infant voice, 
was afterwards in maturer age the first to announce 
a determined resistance to the unconstitutional 
taxation of the British parliament—which, after 
sharing so largely in the labors, perils and glorious 
achievements of the contest for Independence, took 
an acknowledged and unquestionable lead in the 
foundation and establishment of our present happy 
Federal Constitution and Union—a State, whose 
history is illustrated by such bright and honorable 
traits and recollections as these, ought surely to 
fee] some degree of interest and pride in her annals. 

I do not refer to these things, gentlemen, in the 
indulgence of a vain-glorious spirit, or to minister 
to any unworthy feeling of self-complaceney. Far 
otherwise. We have been too prone to repose 
upon the laurels of our ancestors, and to rely on 


* Among the acts of the Assembly which sat at James- 
town in March 1624, 21st James [., (the earliest of which 
any record is now extant) is one declaring, “the Governor 
shal] not lay any taxes or impositions upon the colony, their 
Jands or commodities, otherwise than by the authority of 
the General Assembly, to be levied and employed as the 
said Assembly shall appoint.” The same principle, in the 
same words, was thrice re-enacted by the Colonial Assem- 
bly in the subsequent reign of Charles I[—to wit, in 1631, 
1632, and 1642-3.—Sce Hening’s Statutes at Large. 





their fame as dispensing us from the necessity of 
winning a character for ourselves in the world by 
our own meritorious deeds and exertions. But the 
very renown of our forefathers serves only to re- 
proach us with our degeneracy, if we do not show 
ourselves their worthy descendants by the practice 
of their virtues and the imitation of their noble ex- 
amples. It is, then, to draw from them a lesson of 
useful admonition, a new and powerful incentive to 
vigorous action in our “day and generation,” that 
I would recur, daily and nightly, to the inspiring 


‘records of our past history. 


In recalling what Virginia was, we can best form 
to ourselves a correct idea of what Virginia ought 
still to be, and the true measure of our own duties 
as present actors on the stage. Wecannot but be 
painfully sensible of the fact that she no longer 
holds the proud precedency, not in numbers merely, 
but in consideration and influence, which she once 
possessed among the confederated States of the 
Union. Why is this sot Are not her extraordi- 
nary physical advantages the same? Is she not the 
same “ delightsome land” so poetically and raptu- 
rously described by Capt. Smith, when entering 
the bosom of the noble Chesapeake with the first 
colonists from England t “ Within the capes,” said 
he, “is a country that may have the prerogative 
over the most pleasant places known: Heaven and 
earth never agreed better to frame a place for 
man’s habitation, were it fully cultivated and inhab- 
ited by industrious people. Here are mountains, 
hills, plains, valleys, rivers and brooks, all running 
most pleasantly into a fair Bay, compassed, except 
at its mouth, with fruitful and delightsome land.” 
Such is the picture drawn by one, who had ex- 
plored the four quarters of the globe, of the rich 
and beautiful heritage that nature has given us. 

Are not our people the same? Are not the Vir- 
ginians of the present day of the same generous 
race with those who laid the foundations of our 
History, in whom the various elements of Anglo- 
Saxon power andcharacter were so mixed and 
blended as to give assurance to the world of men— 
a race composed of alternate emigrations from the 
two great opposing parties, whose giant struggles 
then convulsed the mother country—a race in 
whose veins flowed the mingled blood of Cavaliers 
and Republicans, tempering the zeal of liberty 
with the love of order, and the virtues of the pa- 
triot with the sentiments of the gentleman and the 
Christian. There is nothing of great achieve- 
ment, in peace or in war, of which such a race is 
not capable, when its energies are properly im- 
pelled and directed. That the Virginians of the 
present day have not lost the high capabilities of 
their race when stirring occasions are presented 
to call them forth, we might, with excusable pride, 
point to recent events which have astonished the 
world by the magnitude of the results, contrasted 
with the smallness of the means employed in their 
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achievement, and in which Virginians have borne 
so conspicuous a part, to bear witness. Why, 
then, has Virginia “ fallen from her high estate?” 
It can only be because the faculties of her sons 
have not been strenuously exerted in her service 
and for her advancement. They have been un- 
wisely devoted to other objects, or rusting in un- 
profitable inaction. 

With the high qualities of the Virginian race, it 
has been generally observed of them that they are 
somewhat prone to self-indulgence, and not apt to 
persevere in what they undertake. ‘To make a pro- 
per use of the study of our history, we must seek to 
derive from it a knowledge of our faults, as well as 
of our excellencies. ‘The great genius of England, 
in a fragment he left behind him of the early his- 
tory of his country, tells us most truly and pithily, 
“if it be a high point of wisdom in every private 
man, much more is it in a nation, to know itself; 
rather than puffed up with vulgar flatteries and en- 
comiums, for want of self-knowledge, to enterprise 
rashly and come off miserably in great underta- 
kings.” * In tracing our history through success- 
ive ages, we shall, perhaps, find reason to conclude 
that the very bounties of nature with which Provi- 
dence has surrounded us in a fruitful soil and cli- 
mate and rivers teeming with abundance, by less- 
ening the motives to industrious occupations, have 
insensibly formed us to habits of too much ease. 
The circumstances of our sister States of New 
England are, in this respect, strikingly different ; 
and we see there a victorious and creative energy, 
nurtured in a constant conflict with the difficulties 
of nature, which has carried them far ahead of us 
in the career of prosperity and improvement. If, 
then, we have been heretofore too much disposed 
to content ourselves with the indolent enjoyment 
of what nature has done for us, it is now time that 
we should do something for ourselves. The spirit 
of the age summons us to progress; and our own 
self-respect, with the proud annals of our State 
unrolled before our eyes, can never permit us to 
take willingly the rear of our contemporaries. 

In invoking a noble State ambition on behalf of 
our ancient Commonwealth, I am far from wishing 
to encourage any feeling of an anti-national char- 
acter, which could cause us to regard, with either 
indifference or alienation, the common concerns of 
our glorious confederacy. Virginia must ever feel 
the deepest interest in the prosperity and preserva- 
tion of that Union, which is, in a great measure, 
the work of her own hands, and for which, we may 
certainly say without boast or exaggeration, no 
other State has made, or had it in its power to 
make, such large and munificent sacrifices. It is 
for the sake of the Union, as well as for her own 
sake, that I would wish now to see her arouse her 
faculties in the vigorous prosecution of State inte- 
rests, and in the development of all her domestic 
* Milton, in his History of England. 





resources, whether of mind or matter. Let her, 
by a wise and well-considered system of public 
policy, in which the means shall be proportioned 
to the end and the end tothe means, push her rail- 
roads, her schools, her work-shops, her factories, 
public-spirited improvements of every kind, into 
the various quarters of the Commonwealth, and we 
shall soon see her raise her head again amid her 
sister States, and speak and act with her ancient 
influence in their common councils. The more 
strength and power she acquires at home, the more, 
undoubtedly, will she exert abroad. Every senti- 
ment of patriotism, then, national as well as State, 
calls upon the loyalty of Virginians to devote their 
best energies, the first-fruits of their talents and 
their industry, to the service and ornament of their 
native Commonwealth. 

I am not one of those, if such there be, who would 
indulge the apprehension that a fervent and devoted 
attachment to the particular State of our birth or 
adoption could lessen, in any degree, the sentiment 
of duty and affection we owe to our whole country. 
On the contrary, by a law of our moral nature, all 
our public affections take their origin in the small, 
but magic circle, which defines our home, and 
thence spread, by successive expansions, ‘till they 
embrace and repose upon our country. The more 
intensely they glow at the centre, the warmer will 
their radiations be felt upon the circumference. The 
more we love our State, the more we shall love the 
Union of which it forms a constituent and honored 
part. -While, therefore, we reverentially subscribe 
to the sentiment of the Father of his Country, that 
“the name of American, which belongs to us in 
our national capacity, must ever exalt the just pride 
of patriotism,”* let us endeavor so to be Americans 
as not to forgetthat we are also Virginians. Ina 
system like ours, where the individuality and sov- 
ereignty of the States form the pillars upon which 
the massive edifice of national power and greatness 
reposes, the principle of State patriotism must ever 
be cherished as a primary element of general 
strength, and a potent incentive, (the most potent, 
perhaps,) to an emulous and onward career of pro- 
gressive improvement. 

If, then, the tendency of this Society, gentlemen, 
shall be, by the study and exhibition of our State 
history, to awaken a stronger feeling of State pat- 
riotism among us and to call it into vigorous ac- 
tion for the restoration of the State to het former 
elevated position, by such improvements of every 
kind as the spirit of the age demands, it cannot 
fail to commend itself to the sympathy, counte- 
nance and co-operation of all true lovers of their 
State and country. Nor is its instrumentality for 
this end confined to retrospections of the past, how- 
ever animating and instructive. ‘The contempora- 
ry history of our own times, in all that can influ- 
ence national progress, or permanently affect the 

* Farewell Address. 
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destinies of society, will necessarily challenge a 
careful and attentive consideration. Investiga- 
tions of the diversified national resources of the 
State, modern improvements in the arts and the 
applications of science to the practical pursuits of 
life, educational reforms, ameliorations in the social 
economy, every thing, in short, which an active 
and inquisitive spirit, stimulated by patriotism and 
enlightened by knowledge, can draw from the his- 
tory of the past or the present to minister to the 
future advancement and renown of our State, falls 
within the legitimate scope of this society. 

It was the dignity and importance of these ob- 
jects, appealing so strongly to every Virginian 
heart, which made the venerable and illustrious 
Marshall lay aside, for the moment, his judicial 
robes, and descend with alacrity from the Bench 
of the Supreme Court, on which his wisdom and 
virtues have shed a never-fading lustre, to preside 
in the meetings of this Society. The same noble 
objects early commended it to the favor of the Leg- 
islature, which bestowed upon it a liberal act of 
incorporation; and if we shall now pursue them 
with the steadiness, zeal and united effort, which 
the just claims of the interests at stake so earnest- 
ly invoke, they will secure for the society, I doubt 
not, the according sympathy and encouragement of 
the whole State. In any event, gentlemen, “ the 
bread which you shall cast upon the waters,” will 
one day or other, you may be assured, return in ac- 
cumulated benefits to our ancient Commonwealth, 
whom it is the duty and proud privilege of us all, 
in private or in public station, to serve to the best 
of our abilities.” 


The Executive Committee, through Conway 
Robinson, Esq., their Chairman, then submitted 
the following Report : 


The Executive Committee have entered upon 
their duties under a full conviction that a diligent 
discharge of those duties is essential to secure the 
objects of the society. 

“The people of this state have taken so little care 
of their manuscripts, that many of great interest, 
there is reason to believe, are no longer to be had. 
And of printed matter, there is much less in our 
public libraries, relating to the early history of the 
state, than is to be found in other states in the li- 
braries of their colleges and of their historical socie- 
ties. The greater care taken by others than by 
ourselves in collecting books and documents illus- 
trating the history of this country, will be of essen- 
tial aid to us, in the attempt, to make known the 
History of Virginia as perfectly as we can. 

The plan of the Committee is to publish in chro- 
nological order, whatever matter relating to our 
history it may deem worthy of publication. In 
preparing the matter for the press, a careful exami- 
nation will be made, not only of Smith, Beverley, 
Stith, Burke and other books, with which a Vir- 


ginian is familiar, but of other works hitherto not 
accessible in this State. What is taken from 
each will be given in the language of the original 
author. It will be a leading object to prepare the 
matter with such fullness that in each volume, pub- 
lished by the society, may be found all that is of 
value in the period of our history embraced by it. 
While, at the same time, it will be attempted to 
make the volumes less repulsive to the general 
reader, than collections of historical societies usu- 
ally are. The plan of preparing the matter in the 
order of time will conduce to this, and entitle the 
volumes to the name which will be given them, of 
“ Annals of Virginia.” Each member of the so- 
ciety paying his annual quota, or the commutation, 
will be furnished with the volumes as they are pub- 
lished. It is expected that a volume will appear 
during the spring or in the first part of summer, 
and another annually afterwards. 

These volumes will by no means be confined to 
what is now in print. A good deal of matter in 
manuscript has already been obtained, and we 
hope to obtain much more. Our purpose is to pre- 
serve with care all that is collected, and make pub- 
lic such of it as may be found sufficiently inter- 
esting. 

With these views the committee authorized the 
Secretary to issue a circular letter inviting persons 
to send to the society, books, pamphlets, or docu- 
ments relating to the history of the State and to 
make any communications to it which they might 
think calculated to promote its objects. 

Considering it desirable that the society should 
be possessed of all the authentic information which 
can be obtained in relation to those who have been 
distinguished in the annals of Virginia, whether the 
same may be in letters, documents or otherwise, 
the committee, at its last meeting, adopted resolu- 
tions requesting such information from certain in- 
dividuals named in the resolutions, and asking from 
some of them, memoirs or sketches of their own 
times or of particular persons. The resolutions 
declare also, in the most general terms, that in 
relation to all who have been distinguished in the 
annals of Virginia, or connected with iis history, 
whether particularly named in the resolutions or 
not, authentic information will be gladly received 
from any persons who may have it in their power to 
furnish it. From time to time as communications 
are received, containing such memoirs, sketches or 
other information, the same will be read first by the 
committee, and then before the society, to such ex- 
tent as may be agreeable to it, and be thereupon 
filed away and preserved, so that, (in printing the 
collections of the society,) such publication thereof 
may be made as the committee may deem advi- 
sable. 

When matter is obtained by the society, relating 














to events which have occurred, or persons who 
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some years may elapse before it can appear, in its 
chronological order in the annual volumes. And 
yet it will be desirable to communicate at an earlier 
day to members of the society, and to others, any 
information in respect to such matter which can 
properly be given. 

For this purpose, the committee contemplate 
making use of the “ Virginia Historical Register,” 
a quarterly journal proposed to be published by 
William Mazwell, Esq. Such a journal, if it be 
encouraged by the public and properly conducted, 
(as it is anticipated it will be,) will preserve in- 
formation as to events happening about the period 
of its publication, as well as in relation to occur- 
rences of past times and as to the last, will be an 
additional security against the danger of loss or 
injury to manuscripts before the matter of them 
can be inserted in the volumes of annals. A copy 
of the journal will be furnished without charge to 
each member of the society residing out of Rich- 
mond, who may have paid his annual quota, or the 
commutation. 

This distinction in favor of members residing 
out of Richmond, is thought to be just, because of 
the greater benefit which those residing in this city 
will derive from the library. 

The largest room in Mr. Minor’s new Law Build- 
ing has been obtained at an annual rent of $150. 
It serves for the committee to meet in and for meet- 
ings of the Society, called between the annual 
meetings, as well as for the Secretary’s office and 
the library and cabinet. Some rare works have 
been obtained during the past year, partly by pur- 
chase, and partly by donations. And we shall en- 
deavor to make the library a place to which a mem- 
ber of the Society may take pleasure in going, or 
in carrying a stranger. 

Our progress in adding to the collection of books, 
must of course depend on the progress which may 
be made in obtaining contributions from members 
and other donations. To place the Society upon 
sure ground, we have thought it important to have 
a permanent fund, the interest on which may al- 
ways be counted upon in aid of the admission fees 
and yearly dues of members, to pay the current an- 
nualexpenses. The Treasurer has, therefore, been 
directed to invest from time to time, in certificates 
of debt of the State of Virginia bearing interest, 
all the commutation fees which may be paid by life 
members and all sums of money which may be 
given to the Society. These certificates are di- 
rected to be taken in the corporate name of the 
Society, and will constitute its permanent fund. 
After giving this donation, the Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Mr. Maxwell, was appointed general agent 
of the Society until this meeting, and as such was 
directed to take measures to establish the permanent 
fund, increase the yearly income, and extend the 
operations and influence of the Society. To this 
end he was authorised to visit such parts of the 





State as he might deem advisable to obtain dona- 
tions to the Society and the céoperation of persons 
fit and proper to be elected members. 

The proceedings of Mr. Maxwell under the au- 
thority so given him, have cunduced greatly to the 
welfare of the Society and have met the cordial 
approbation of the committee. The persons whom 
he has seen, and at their instance proposed to the 
committee as resident members, have been all of 
them gentlemen whom the committee took pleasure 
in recommending; and the society has, by ballot, 
unanimously elected all brought before it. 

Of the resident members, twelve have paid each 
fifty dollars as a commutation for all the regular fees 
and dues for life, amounting for the twelve to $600, 
of which $300 has been, and the rest will soon be, 
invested as part of the permanent fund. The ex- 
ample of becoming life members, it is believed, will 
shortly be followed by others; and the permanent 
fund will of course be enlarged in the same pro- 
portion. 

Without the benefit yet of interest from this fund, 
there has nevertheless been received during the 
past year, from the admission fees and yearly dues 
of the other resident members, a sum sufficient to 
pay all the expenses of the Society. 

We think the annual income may be expected 
regularly to increase and we hope from this income 
and by means of donations of books, to be constant- 
ly adding to the extent and value of the library, 
until it shall become not only an agreeable place to 
be visited by members of the Society, but a reposi- 
tory of ample materials for the investigators of 
history, and a just source of pride to every citizen 
of the State.” 

The Secretary of the Society, William Max- 
well, Esq., then submitted a few remarks. giving 
further information concerning the Collections 
of the Society, in the course of which he present- 
ed a list of donations to the Society of books and 
manuscripts. Among the latter were a volume of 
autograph letters of General William Phillips of 
the British Army, written while a prisoner of war 
in the Revolution, the gift of Charles Campbell, 
Esq., of Petersburg, Va., and a Patent of Land, 
bearing date the 17th of August 1669, with the 
autographs of Governor Sir William Berkeley and 
Colonel Philip Ludwell, the gift of another mem- 
ber of the Society. 

Wm. M Burwell, Esq., of Bedford County, then 
offered resolutions thanking the President for ** his 
eloquent and instructive Address,” and the com- 
mittee for ‘ their zealous and efficient attention to 
the interests of the Society” during the past year, 
and directing that the Address, Report, and other 
Proceedings of the Meeting should be published ; 
which were unanimously adopted. 

The Society then proceeded to elect officers for 
the ensuing year, when the following gentlemen 
were elected : 
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Hon. Wm. C. Rives, President. 
Hon. Jas. MeDowell, Wm. H. Macfarland, and 
Jas. E. Heath, Vice Presidents. 

Wm. Maxwell, Corresponding Secretary ; (also, 
Recording Secretary and Librarian.) 

George N. Johnson, Treasurer. 

Executtve Commirtee.—Conway Robinson, 
Chairman; Socrates Maupin, Gustavus A. Myers, 
Thomas T. Giles, Wm. B. Chittenden, Thos. H. 
Ellis, and Chas. Carter Lee. 

(The officers of the Society are, ex officio, mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee.) 

The Society then adjourned. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


A Day amoneG BookmEN AND BIBLIOPOLEsS. 


** My library 
Was dukedom large enough.”— Tempest. 


Within the experience of a twelve-month we do not re- 
collect a day, which better deserves to be marked with a 
white-stone, than one we spent in the month of November 
among the bookmen of New York City. There is to us, 
in a well arranged and orderly book-store, an attraction, 
which we make no effort to resist. Our first impulse, on 
reaching a large town, is to seek its best publisher, to find 
out its Paternoster Row, and having established our lit- 
erary localities with one visit, we do not allow a long in- 
terval to elapse before paying them another. We love to 
run our eye along shelves groaning under the weight of 
handsome volumes,—to look down long vistas of vellum 
and calf and turkey-morocco,—to pass in review before 
the imposing array of authors, who have written “ books, 
which are hooks.” We shall be told probably, that this 
feeling is a discreditable weakness. Be it so, human na- 
ture is weak, aad we confess a passion for the curious and 
the odd in books, akin to the penchant of a dowager for 
poodle-dogs or the fondness of an ancient maiden-lady for 
buhl furniture. 

We trust, however, that it will not be set down as the un- 
worthy conceit of a literary dandyism, when we broach the 
novel doctrine that there is a physiognomy in books as in 
men, and that as the disciple of Lavater forms his opin- 
ion of the temper and character of his fellow-beings from 
their features, so there are certain outward indicia, which 
lie upon the surface of books, by which their contents may 
fairly be judged. In both cases, we admit, appearances are 
often fallacious, and as we sometimes meet in society a 
chevalier d’ industrie, who conceals beneath an elegant and 
fascinating exterior a lurking fondness for his neighbor's 
silver, so in the library or the bookstore you may not unfre- 
quently find a literary sharper in costly raiment, making 
pretension to a position it can never sustain. Against such, 
Charles Lamb used to direct his ridicule. “1 confess,” 
says Elia, ‘‘that it moves my spleen to see those things in 
book’s clothing perched upon shelves like false saints, usurp- 
ers of true shrines, intruders into the sanctuary, thrusting 
out the legitimate occupants.” But the exceptions serve 
only to establish the rule and we repeat that among a col- 





ciently indicate its merit and character. As for certain 
(cheap?) reprints of good old works in bad type and boards 
or the parvenu in gilded livery, we leave them out of view 
altogether. The lounger in libraries will recognize in the 
rude black-letter of the early days of printing a fitting gar- 
ment for a literature as yet unpolished and uncouth. In 
the stout back and clear, bold type of an old copy of Mil- 
ton or Shakspeare, he will see an appropriate dress for the 
great work itself. There is a high moral tone in the ap- 
pearance of Bunyan, with his odd embellishments, and the 
quaint device of Democritus, Jr., which prefaces the Anat- 
omy of Melancholy, conveys an idea of the quiet humor of 
Robert Burton. In the old poets of England, we have 


“Ode and elegy and sonnet, 
Tricked in antique ruff and bonnet,” 


and coming down to a later period, we may find the best 
printed volumes of the Spectator to harmonize well with 
the homely beauty of Addison. 

It is partly from this notion that we have learned to look 
with a sort of veneration upon old volumes, regarding them, 
in some degree, as the physical representatives of their de- 
parted authors. We could spend months in paying our 
deferential regards to the folio inhabitants of the Bodleian 
and we could have wished to ramble with Dibdin throngh 
lofty cabinets, where the lore and poesy of early ages are 
enshrined, and storied windows shed a“ dim religious light” 
on manuscripts and missals, whose writers have long since 
mouldered in the dust. 

Mais voila une episode! We have been running off to 
the Continent, when we should have simply strolled down 
Broadway. We have digressed from our original design, 
we fear, into an affected essay on Bibliography. We ask 
pardon. We have to do with new books, not old ones, and 
with your permission we will now speak of the inviting 
shelves and tempting volumes of D. APpLetoNn & Co. The 
store of this well known firm, which is situated in the most 
crowded section of the great thoroughfare, is not re- 
markable for a showy exterior, nor does it exhibit any thing 
to catch the eye, through huge panes of French plate glass; 
and yet there is no shop between the Battery and Grace 
Church, in which we so delight to idle away an hour. We 
never pass it without a disposition to goin and indulge the 
luxury of seeing. The attendants too are so civil and obli 
ging, that one feels, as one of them hands him a book to 
look over, that he has met a true friend. And now, what 
book is this of royal octavo, 12 volumes, in the imposing 
habiliments of “calf gilt?” We will not ask the price, until 
we have have feasted our eyes upon all its beauties, for 
“ $125” may cause us to return it to the shelf unopened. 
It is Waverley, the Abbotsford Edition complete. What ex- 
quisite embellishment! Here is Cromwell in his ruff, as 
described in Woodstock and Queen Bess and Leicester and 
James L., and here we see the varied features of the Eng- 
lish landscape, Warwick Castle by moonlight and * fair 
Melrose” and the vale of Gala Water, all in the most de- 
licious steel engravings. But we cannot linger upon this 
splendid work. It would be impossible to speak in this 
place of all its gems, and here is another that tempts us to 
purchase. Ah! what a quaint title. “The Poets Plea- 
saunce or Garden of all sorts of Pleasant Flowers, which 
our pleasant poets have in past time for Pastime planted— 
by Eden Warwick.” A parterre where daisies and violets 
bloom, in the genial atmosphere of English rhyming. Each 
floweret is represented in ornamental designs of the most 
beautiful description and illustrated by choice extracts trom 
all the bards from Chaucer to the present time. Our au- 
thor scatters his blossoms with the grace of sorrowing 
Ophelia, “‘There’s rosemary for you, that’s for remem- 





lection of original Editions, the typography, the vignettes, 
the binding and the je ne scais quoi of each volume sufii- 
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brance, and there’s pansies, that’s for thoughts.” 
Shall we look over the Annuals or Gift books? Here is 
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the Keepsake with sweet Jenny Lind looking out of the 


Perhaps a better idea of the extent and variety of the 


frontispiece and Heath’s Book of Beauty full of queenly | Harper’s publications and the wide range of their opera- 


faces. But some of the most attractive among the “ pret- 
ties” of the season are the publications of the Appletons 
themselves. We may mention the elegant Edition of Hal- 
leck, the uniform copies of Byron and Moore, the Booke of 
Christmas Carols and the unique illuminated volume of 
the Parables of our Lord. We could write much more of 
what we saw in this tasteful and extensive establishment,— 
of the courtesy and intelligence of the proprietors,—of see- 
ing their English budget opened on the arrival of the steam- 
er, and so on, but we must leave them and step across the 
street to the house of Witey & PuTNam. 

We will not attempt to describe the magnificent folios of 
engravings—birds, flowers, landscapes and portraits—to be 
seen upon the tables of Wiley & Putnam. Nor do we de- 
sign to speak of those works, (such as the superb work on 
the antiquities of Rome in ten vols.,) which are, (in price,) 
so far above the reach of our limited faculties, that we can 
only look at and admire them. But there are some of com- 
parative cheapness, which may be noticed. And first among 
them is the Etching Club edition of Gray’s Elegy, con 
taining a most charming series of designs, one for each 
verse of the most charming of poems. Then we find Ho- 
garth’s Works, engraved by himself, and Holbein’s Court 
of Henry the Eighth, and the works of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nold’s; the latter, indeed, being rather expensive for gen- 
eral circulation. Among Wiley & Putnam’s own publica- 
tions are mnany delightful books gotten up in the most splen- 
did style. The Heroines of Shakspeare is well known as 
a work, ia the highest degree creditable to America, and 
we do not hesitate to pronounce the Pearls of American 
Poetry, with illuminated embellishments by Mapleson, the 
most gorgeous specimen of the bibliographic art, ever 
bronght out in this country. 

But there is another establishment which deserves hon- 
orable mention, as the first publishing house in America, 
we mean of course the great Harperian depot in Cliff Street. 
No one who has not visited Harper & Brotuers can form 
any idea of the immense capital invested in their business. 
Statistics would fail to convey any notion of it and might 
provoke, ut the same time, a smile of incredulity. When 
we say that the paper alone of the Pictorial Bible cost 
$72,000, we fear many of our readers may not believe us.* 


* We submit a few figures, of which we were put in 
possession by F. Saunders, Esq., the obliging gentleman, 
whose difficult office it is to decide upon the publication of 
original works and to select foreign ones for reprint. There 
are 22 presses in the establishment, of which 3 are Napier 
presses and 19 worked by steam. They work off regular- 
ly 70 reams of paper per day, i. e. 33,600 sheets, making 
201,600 sheets per week and 10,483,200 peryear! This is 
equal to 1,000 octavo volumes of over 500 pages per day, 
6,000 per week and 312,000 per year. The fixtures in the 
bindery are valued at $13,000. Here are used annually 
52 barrels of flour for paste, 42 barrels of glue, 1,000 pack- 
ages of gold leaf, 60 tons of paste-board and 750 pieces of 
muslin of 40 square yards each. Then 14,400 sheep must 
be slain yearly to supply skins for covers. Beneath the 
buildings (for there are 5 tenements) are immense vaults, 
where the stereotype plates are deposited. These have 
been accumulating for 25 years, and now amount to 500,000 
pounds weight, worth 74 cents per pound. 800 pounds of 
metal are used weekly for casting—inaking 41,600 pounds 
per annum. In the composing rooms there are from 60,000 
to 70,000 pounds of type. The amount paid to employees, 
about 400 in number, (one fourth of whom are females) is 
$200,000 per annum. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have paid to authors very 
large sums of money. Stephens has received from them 











tions can be obtained from their new Pictorial Catalogue 
than from any other source. This is really a most agreea- 
ble and attractive volume and displays well-selected speci- 
mens of the style of wood-engraving now employed in their 
works. It has been printed for gratnitous distribution and 
we are sure will make the public better informed with re- 
gard to the book-trade. In turning over its pages we shall 
find cuts from the Illustrated Shakspeare, a work, the Lon- 
don edition of which cost $50 dollars, but which they pub- 
lish at $18. The Pictorial History of England is another 
notable example of their beautiful typography and at the 
same time of the great reduction in price from the original 
London publication. This magnificent work which con- 
tains many thousand wood cuts, of the most finished de- 
scription, cannot be obtained in London for less than £8 
sterling and yet is republished by Harper & Brothers, an 
exact counterpart in every particular, for $14. For this ac- 
ceptable service to the American reader, surely the Har- 
pers deserve very high praise. We will not refer to their 
exquisite reprints of the Etching Club editions of the 
English poets, Thomson, Goldsmith, Cowper and Milton, 
for in descanting upon their beauties, we should protract 
our present article to a tedious length. 

In wandering through the many apartments of this laby- 
rinthine establishment, and especially when looking in at 
the office, from which the books are sent off, one cannot 
help thinking how great a responsibility rests upon the 
owners and proprietors. They wield the lever of Archim- 
edes, which moves the world. Every where throughout 
America, on the wings of every wind, are their publica- 
tions disseminated. Who shall estimate the influence thus 
exerted for good or for evil? The refined lady of the world 
of fashion languidly peruses the last new novel from Cliff 
Street, in the retirement of her boudoir, and you shall find 
it in the hands of the passenger in the down steamer on 
the great Mississippi. The lawyer and the divine, the cli- 
ent and the parishioner, the physician and patient alike 
bend over the pages of their volumes. In the silence of 
the backwoods, you may see the pioneer with a well-thum- 
bed number of the Family Library, and the volunteer in the 
interior of Mexico, beguiles the interim of camp duty with 
the feats and fortunes of James’ heroes. How important 
is it, in view of this powerful influence over the public 
mind, that the energies of the Harperian press should be 
directed to proper ends? How vitally momentous to the 
morals of a great continent that good books alone should be 
sent forth under the sanction of their approval! To the 
credit of the Harpers be it said, they have published com- 
paratively little to demoralize and corrupt. We can re- 
collect but one book, emanating from their press, of es- 
sentially bad character, the * Illustrated Wandering Jew,” 
and we must regret that the public taste called for so ex- 
pensive a garb for the vilest and most detestable of modern 
romances. Other houses led the way to this state of things 
and in their wholesale re-production of French literature, 
have brought upon our land an infection, worse than all 
the plagues of Egypt, and opened a source of mental de- 
basement which brings painfully to our mind that repulsive 
image in the opening of the Seventh Seal, “‘ And the third 
angel sounded and there fell a great star from heaven, burn- 
ing as it were a lamp, and it fell upon the third part of the 
rivers, and upon the fountain of waters ; and the name of 
the star is called Wormwood ; and many men died of the 
waters, because they were made bitter.” Letus hope that 
a sense of their dangerous and fatal agency may cause the 
publishers of the land to pause in their course and that a 


about $50,000 and Prescott about $25,000. Dr. Anthon, 
too, has received a fortune from them for his works. 
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pure and vivifying literature may be made to flow in the 
current of this swollen and desolating tide. 


_—-- 


THE LATE GEORGE H. COLTON, 


But a few weeks have passed away since we were called 
upon, under circumstances alike monitory and affecting, to 
deplore the loss of a Southern votary of literature and now, 
the destroyer, in his terrible visitations, has sought out a 
kindred spirit beneath a northern sky. Both are deeply 
lamented. But the death of Colton fills us with peculiar 
sadness. Wilde fell a victim to a distressing epidemic, 
but he went down to the grave full of years and full of 
honors, having well-nigh attained the allotted period of hu- 
man life, and after having filled a large space in his coun- 
try’s history. The gifted Colton was cut off in the first 
flush of manhood, when he had just given rich promise of 
future usefulness and distinction. The cherished hopes of 
friends and the just expectations of his native State have 
been thus suddenly extinguished in the grave. ‘ Those 
who knew him best,” says the friend who announces his 
decease, *‘ believed that had his life been spared, he would 
have continued to ‘ deserve well of his country ;’ and that he 
would not have failed to leave behind him some imperisha- 
ble works of genius.” 

Mr. Colton was graduated at Yale College, in the class 
of 1842, where he first became known as a writer in the 
pages of the Yale Literary Magazine. Soon after obtaining 
his degree, he published his poem “* Tecumseh,” a thought- 
ful and imaginative production, which admitted him at once 
into the brotherhood of recognised authors. But it was as 
founder and Editor of the “ American Review” that Mr. 
Colton will be longest and most gratefully remembered. 
This work was commenced in January, 1845, and after 
struggling through many difficulues and embarrassments 
was placed at last upon a permanent basis by the untiring 
zeal and enterprise of its founder, who was taken away as 
he was about to enter upon the full fruition of his labors. 
The first number of the Review is now before us. From 
that time to the present, it has borne a high character as an 
elevated literary periodical. Of its political character it 
becomes us not to speak. We neither approve or condemn, 
for the Messenger recognises no party distinctions and no 
political creeds. It is not too much to say, however, that 
for lofty flight, sound criticism, and nice discrimination, it 
would compare must favorably with the best of the Eng- 
lish monthlies. For how much the reader of the Review 
was indebted to Mr. Colton for direct contributions to its 
pages, those who remember the finished poems over the 
signature of “ Earlden” may best judge. 

He is gone. Let us emulate the example he has set be- 
fore us of patient labor and uncomplaining study, and let 
us take to heart the great truth so impressively enforced in 
his untimely death, that 


** As the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of men, 
The youth in life’s green spring, and he who goes 
In the full strength of years, matron and maid, 
And the sweet babe, and the gray-headed man 
Shall, one by one, be gather’d to his side, 
By those who, in their turn, shall follow them.” 





THE SOUTHERN PLANTER. 


This established favorite, we perceive, is now under the 
editorial charge of John M. Daniel, Esq. To those who 
know Mr. Daniel, it is quite unnecessary that we should 
say a word with regard to his fitness for the task he has 
assumed, but we take occasion here to express to all our 
sincere conviction that the Planter could not have fallen 





into better hands. We have every confidence that he will 
invest the science of practical agriculture, as treated in his 
monthly, with peculiar interest, by throwing around it that 
charm, which so pleases us in the Georgics, and presenting 
useful information in an attractive guise. 

We look for the best results in Virginia from Mr. Dan- 
iel’s labors. Of late years, the increased attention paid to 
husbandry, as evinced in the formation of Agricultural So- 
cieties throughout the State, has created a demand for 
good books and papers in that branch of investigation. 
The absurd prejudice, too, against theories and acientific 
experiments in farming, at one time so prevalent, is fast 
yielding to a more enlightened spirit, and the wonderful 
discoveries in chemistry have been brought to bear upon 
practical tillage. In addition to this, much valuable knowl- 
edge is diffused among the people by public addresses. We 
remember an admirable address, delivered three or four 
years since by the Hon. W. C. Rives, before the Agricul- 
tural Society of Albemarle, which association has, within 
a few weeks, been favored with a similar effort from the 
Hon. Andrew Stevenson. Copious extracts from this lat- 
ter address have been laid before the public in the daily 
newspapers. 

As a most efficient auxiliary in the cause of agricultural . 
improvement we commend the Planter, with its excellent 
Editor, to the generous support of the public. 





Notices of New GWorks. 


“ And do you think there are any who are influenced by 
this?” 

“Oh, lud! yes, sir,—the number of those who undergo 
the fatigue of judging for themselves, is very small indeed.” 

L The Critic. 

Perhaps there is no duty more important in a 
Literary Magazine than that of presenting impar- 
tial critical notices of new publications. The in- 
fluence thus exerted in directing public taste im- 
poses on the critic a sense of serious responsibility. 
The conviction that others will be affected by his 
opinion and that the sale of an author’s book is, to 
a greater or less extent, in his hands, is well cal- 
culated to impress him with the difficulties of his 
situation. If he boldly applies the lash to a work, 
which, in his judgment, deserves it, he may be told 
that he has been doing the grossest injustice from 
the grossest ignorance: if, on the other hand, he 
suffers a bad book to go altogether unwhipped, he 
will be considered unworthy of his vocation, for 
Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur. 

The motives of the critic, too, are not unfre- 
quently assailed by offended vanity, and while he 
has endeavored to divest himself of all unworthy 
prejudices, his intentions are liable to violent mis- 
construction. For it is his province to point out 
the blemishes, as well as to indicate the beauties 
of avolume, and never did writer undertake a more 
ungrateful task. Yet malgré this embarrassing 
fact, he should remember that a book is to be esti- 
mated of itself, that it must stand or fall by its 
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own merits, and recognising no personal considera- 
tions, he should come up manfully to the discharge 
of his critical Jabors. 

With these views of the delicacy and importance 
of criticism, we propose to say a few words with 
regard to that department of our own magazine. 

There was a day, not long consigned to the past. 
when all our decisions in literary matters were 
brought across the water by direct importation, and 
reached us under the green and yellow covers of 
the English Quarterlies. It exhibited, indeed, a 
slavish dependence on foreign opinion, but we are 
not certain that the revolution, which has taken 
place in public sentiment, is not likely to carry us 
into a worse extreme. In utterly disdaining the 
dicta, to which we had so long been accustomed to 
hearken with respectful deference, we have fallen 
into the habit of extravagantly praising every thing 
American and looking through a perverted and 
pleasing medium at all American productions. Let 
us here be distinctly understood. We mean not to 
disparage ourselves. We are incapable, (we trust,) 
of undervaluing our own writers and scholars. 
On the contrary we are proud of them, and we re- 
joice that we no longer show an abject subservien- 
cy to foreign judgment. But we cannot see the 
propriety of praising a poem, because it was in- 
spired by our own scenery, without regard to its 
melody or its thought, nor do we consider that non- 
sense and absurdity shall be tolerated a whit the 
more, because they were nurtured at home. 

Certainly, he who should go out into the field of 
American Letters to “ shoot folly as it flies,” will 
not complain in our day of a lack of game. A 
friend observed to us, a short time since, that in all 
the essentials of literary excellence, America was 
ripe for a Dunciad. The remark is not unjust. 
Wherever we turn we will find something to con- 
demn. Dullness reigns supreme in every branch 
of literary effort. If we take up a scientific trea- 
tise we shall find it probably of a most superficial 
nature. If we read biography, we shall soon dis- 
cover that our author pays little regard to the his- 
torical accuracy of his materials. And if we ad- 
dress ourselves to Urania and her legion of vota- 
ries, we shall see a race of bardlings as insipid as 
ever infested the purliens of Grub street and a style 
debased by all the vices that are immortalized in 
the satire of Churchill. It is deemed sufficient by 
poetasters, now a-days, to have their numbers mu- 
sical and their rhymes correct: 


“ Verses must run, to charm a modern ear, 
From a'l harsh, rugged interruptions clear, 
Soft let them breathe, as zephyr’s balmy breeze, 
Smooth let their current flow, as summer seas, 
Perfect then only deemed when they dispense 
A happy tuneful vacancy of sense.” 


The most annoying result of this abundance of 
bad volumes is that the critic must read them all. 





| He is not at liberty to select his own authors and 
'to commune alone with those spirits, who are gift- 
ed with “ the vision and the faculty divine.” But 
an indiscriminate perusal of every thing, the undi- 
gested labors of the last month’s printing—novel, 
epic, essay and poem—is an imperative duty. He 
must not only read the instructive story of Aztec 


as they are developed in the stately narrative of 
Prescott, but he must endure the tedious nothings 
which some soi-disant Waller will utter unbidden 
to his Sacharissa. He must turn from genuine 
inspiration to mixed figures and false quantities, and 
his labor is interminable in the multitude of ** New 
Works.” In this regard, we tremble to think of 
the “ reading” before us. If their ears were open 
to the voice of pity, we could invoke the genus tr- 
ritabile vatum, the throng of future authors which 
appears before our mind’s eye, to deal kindly with 
us, in the suppression of many a volume, promised 
for the ensuing year. Hear us, ye mechanical ver- 
sifiers and inexorable tourists ! 


“ Visions of foolscap, spare our aching sight! 
Ye uncut quartos, crowd not on our soul.” 


Amid this plethora of publication, however, there 
is a dangerous error in criticism, against which, he 
who wishes to deal justly may well be on his guard. 
It is the silly notion that the critic must always be 
severe, as a matter of course, or he will be thought 
wanting in acumen ; a notion which induces a quer- 
ulous, ascetic spirit, equally at war with courtesy 
and fairness. Since the time, when poor Keats 
was killed by the Quarterly, we have had no 
patience with your “slashing reviewer.” He for- 
gets that it is a much easier matter to find fault 
than to compose, and he cuts right and left, without 
pausing to consider where his blows may fall. It 
does not occur to him, that were he in the place of 
his luckless victim, he should look at least for civil 
treatment. He may have a discriminating mind 
and rare power of analysis, but it is clear he has 
no heart and is not worthy of his office. We com- 
mend to his consideration a remark of James Smith; 
‘* The pen,” says that gifted writer, “ is a weapon 
that may wound to distant ages: both policy and 
humanity require it to be wielded with caution.” 
For while there are many books, which merit the 
severest reprehension, there are others whose faults 
should be suggested in a spirit of kindness and regret. 
And it should ever be the delight of the manly critic 
to commend, where in good faith, he can, to recog- 
nize genius in its first revealings, and with gentle 
words of encouragement and approval to reward 
patient application and research. 

In the space allotted to critical notices in the 
Messenger, we shall endeavor in an humble way 
to render an impartial judgment upon such books 
as may come under our observation. We appre- 
ciate the obligations which rest upon the reviewer 
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and we are resolved that if our reflections are not 
at all times just, we shall at least execute our office 
with candor and fairness. 





EvVANGELINE; A TaLe or AcapiE: By Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. 3rd Edition. Boston, William D. Tick- 
nor & Co. 


This is another new poem, published by Ticknor of Bos- 
ton. 

Prompted by Longfellow’s muse and crowded with ex- 
quisite fancies, 

Such as we read in “ Voices of the Night” and the “ Belfry 
of Bruges.” 

Pleasantly told is the tale and Evangeline, fairest of mai- 
dens, 

Wins, with her tranquil affections, a way to the heart of the 
reader. 

Proud tho’ we are of the poet and his old language ma- 
jestic, 

Never should vision so fair be writ in hexameter verses. 


But to descend from our own halting hexameters and 
speak of Evangeline in a plain, critical notice, we will say 
that it is certainly a very graceful little perforisance, as full 
of melody as Hyperion and quite worthy of its gifted author. 
Still we think it marred by many faults and we shall en- 
deavor, in some measure, to point them out. 

First of all, we do not affect the hexameter verse. In 
the epics of Homer and Virgil, and, indeed, in satirical 
poetry as managed by Horace, it is very effective, but we 
submit that a verse, whose cadence depends altogether on 
long and short syllables, and which is constructed upon the 
principle of quantity, without regard to accent, is not adapted 
to the genius of our language. Many efforts have been 
made, in modern times, to introduce the ancient metres into 
general use, but they have not,in any instance, been crowned 
with success. The failures of Mr. Southey are too well 
known to need remark, and it will suffice, in his case, to 
quote the conclusion of Gifford’s parody in the Anti-Jaco- 
bin on the laureate’s Dactylics: 


“ Ne’er talk of ears again! Look at thy spelling-book ; 
Dilworth and Dyche are both mad at thy quantities— 
Dactylics, call’st thou ‘em? God help thee, silly one.” 


In Germany, it is true, the spirit of the hexameter verse 
has been admirably caught by the masters of the language 
and many examples might be cited to show this ; prominent 
among which, we might refer to the Hermann and Dorothea 
of Goéthe. Coleridge has translated with boldness and 
spirit a couplet of Schiller, which is at once the best illus- 
tration and description of the measure : 


Schwindelnd tragt er dich fort auf rastlos stromenden Wo- 
gen; 

Hinter dir siehst du, du Siehst vor dir nur Himmel und 
Meer. 


Strongly it bears us along, in swelling and limitless billows; 
Nothing before and nothing behind but the sky and the 
ocean. 


If the hexameter is to be attempted in English, however, 
we must protest against constructing it on the basis of ac- 
cent, and insist on the principle of syllabic quantity. We 
must have a strict adherence to prosodic rules, we must be 
allowed legitimate dactyls and unexceptionable spondees, 
and the poet must observe that his last foot is invariably 
spondaic and his last but one dactylic. The hexameter 
composed on any other plan is farcical. It is a very easy 


such verses is execrable. We do not intend to say by any 
means that musical English hexameters are matter of im- 
possibility, for Mr. Longfellow has reduced to a demonstra- 
tion the composition of good ones in Evangeline, but we 
say that it is so difficult to compose them, that we look upon 
a long poem in passable English hexameter as impractica- 
ble. Accordingly we shall find in Evangeline,—open the 
book at random and read the whole page,—the most flagrant 
violations of all law and departures from established pre- 
cedent. 

In the very opening we have 


** List to a tale of love in Acadie, home of the happy.” 


where Mr. Longfellow wishes us to consider happy as con- 
taining two long syllables. 
And again 


** Might took the place of right, and the weak were oppress- 
ed, and the mighty.” (page 42.) 


But the short syllables of Mr. Longfellow are not less 
remarkable. On page 46, we are told that 


* Anon the bell from the belfry 
Rang out the hour of nine, the village curfew and straight- 
way, &c.” 


Now we are willing to admit “ belfry” asa spondee if Mr. 
Longfellow demands it, but we cannot regard “few” in 
“curfew” as short, nor do we think it can possibly be made 
so. But enough of the metrical inaccuracies of Evange- 
line. We pass on to point out an offence against good taste. 

In the following description of the heroine of thegooem, 
we forbear to cavil at such a dactyl as “seventeen,” but 
content ourselves with adducing the passage as the veriest 
specimen of bathos, that we have met with, since we read 
Martinus Scriblerus on the Art of Sinking in Poetry. 


“Fair was she to behold, that maiden of seventeen sum- 
mers, 

Black were her eyes as the berry that grows on the thorn 
by the way-side, 

Black, yet how softly they gleamed beneath the brown shade 
of her tresses! 

Sweet was her breath as the breath of kine that feed in the 
meadows.” 


Oh, Mr. Longfellow! was ever maiden of Acadie so li- 
belled before ! 

And now we cease finding fault. It is an office not at all 
to our taste, and we dislike especially to find fault with 
those we love. If to be endowed with a lively sympathy 
with nature, in the visible universe and in the soul of man, 
constitnte one of the highest attributes of the poetic mind, 
then is Longfellow a poet. He has an eye for the beauti- 
ful and holy everywhere. Whether he walks abroad inthe 
rosy morning or beneath the cold light of stars, whether his 
wanderings are over the crags of Rhine-land or amid dim 
and silent cloisters, and through the dusky aisles of some 
old minster, whether he looks out upon the varied land- 
scape from the Pincian hill or breathes the summer air un- 
der the shade of the ancestral elms at Cambridge, his heart 
is equally attuned to all that is pure and lovely. His mind 
is a crucible in which all the externals of life, the images 
that surround us, are transmuted into poetry. He regards 
the commonest thing as having a purpose and an end, for 
to him form is but the evidence of internal being. More 
than all, he teaches ever the lofty lesson, 


“ Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way, 
But to act that each to-morrow 





matter, we adinit, to write it accentually, but the sound of 





Finds us farther than to day.” 
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The little volume of Evangeline. viewed apart from its 
cumbrous versification, is replete with beauties of thought 
and expression. The form of the poem is pastoral and its 
rustic pictures of flocks and herds, of agricultural life and 
domestic happiness are very simple and affecting. Most 
gladly do we turn to the pleasant task of transcribing the 
happy description of the warbling of the mocking-bird ; 


“ Then from a neighboring thicket the mocking bird, wild- 
est of singers, 

Swinging aloft on a willow spray that hung o'er the water, 

Shook from his little throat such floods of delirious music, 

That the whole air, and the woods, and the waves, seemed 
silent to listen. 

Plaintive at first were the tones, and sad: then soaring to 


madness 

Seemed they to follow or guide the revel of frenzied Bac- 
chantes, 

Then single notes were heard in sorrowful, low lamenta- 
tion; 

Till, having gathered them all, he flung them abroad in de- 
rision, 

As when, after a storm, a gust of wind through the tree- 
tops 

Shakes down the rattling rain in a crystal shower on the 
branches.” 


Where is there a prettier conceit than in the following 
allusion to Philadelphia? We copy it with a protestando 
against the fourth line, for we have sometimes felt, in Phil- 
adelphia, “ an eager and a nipping air.” 

**In that delightful land which is washed by the Delaware’s 
waters, 

Guarding in sylvan shades the name of Penn the apostle, 

Stands on the banks of its beautiful stream the city he 
founded. 

There all the air is balm and the peach is the emblem of 
beauty, 

And the streets still reécho the names of the trees of the 
forest, 

As if they fain would appease the Dryads whose haunts 
they molested.” 


We have no room for farther extracts: We now take leave 
of Mr. Longfellow, with the hope that we may soon hear 
from him again, in a style more natural and unaffected than 
he has adopted in Evangeline. Let him disrobe himself of 
such awkward and antiquated habiliments, and he will al- 
ways be sure to please. Let him not disdain as the vehicle 
of his thoughts the measure that has become endeared to us 
in the classic poets of England and we are confident he will 
command that admiration, to which his genius so justly en- 
titles him. 





Sxetcues or O_p VirRGINIA FAMILY SERVANTS. With 
a Preface by Bishop Meade. Philadelphia. 1847. pp 126. 


A pleasing little volume, by a lady of Hanover, Virginia, 
giving slight sketches of the lives and characters of twelve 
negro servants in several old Virginia families. Whenever 
we see one of the sleek, happy-faced darkies who abound 
so much on our plantations, our first thought is, “‘ what a 
silencer that negro’s looks would be, to the croakings of 
Abolitionism !”"—And just such, too, is the effect of this 
little book. It exhibits pictures of comfort, intelligence, and 
honored old age, in slaves, which prove a state of things 
utterly irreconcilable with the barbarity which that stark 
fanaticism attributes to the slaveholding region. No one 
can read these “Sketches,” without seeing that (unless 
they are pure fictions) many slaves here must breathe a 
moral atmosphere full-charged with humanity and Religion. 





The belief is general in the North, and not uncurrent 
even in Virginia, that our laws forbid the teaching of slaves 
to read at all. This is a great mistake. The law forbids 
only teaching them for compensation. So that any one has 
a perfect right to teach even the slaves of another gratui- 
tously. Of course an owner may teach those who belong 
to him. Several of those whose “short and simple an 
nals” are chronicled in the sketches before us, were read- 
ers of the Bible; and same of them could write. 

Large extracts might be made from the book before us, 
with pleasure and profit to our readers. ‘“ Aunt Betty,” 
who used to read the Bible to her mistress, the widow of 
Gen. Thomas Nelson——“ African Bella,” who was a king’s 
daughter, seized by slave dealers and brought overto York- 
town, where a benevolent master purchased her, and where 
she lived to a great age, blessing the Providence that had 
brought her from heathen darkness to Christian light— 
“Springfield Bob”—* Aunt Margaret”—‘* My own Mam- 
my”—and others, might be made to fill several volumes, 
agreeably. But we must be content with afew paragraphs 
from the sketch of * Mammy Chris.” 

“ Ninety-one years have passed over the head of Mam- 
my Chris; and yet is she found in the discharge of all 
the duties she haa strength for. Her ‘strength has not 
abated, nor her eye grown dim,’ in proportion to her days. 
She is seen at evening and morning ‘in the house,’ as in 
early life, acting the part of chambermaid to one she de- 
lights to call her son: and when not too feeble, the other 
part of the day is employed at her needle: and all this she 
does from principle. She finds her pleasure in doing her 
duty. 

“All the members of the large family she serves have 
been nursed by her; and her affection for them is only sur- 
passed by their mother’s. And warm is the regard they en- 
tertain for her. On the return to the family mansion of 
those who have ceased to reside there, though still loving 
it as a home,— after parents and sisters are greeted, ‘* Mam- 
my” is always next inquired for; and it is pleasant indeed 
to see the respect and affection she is received with. If you 
were only to hear the warm ‘ How-do you-do,’ and see the 
affectionate kiss, and the offered chair, you might suppose 
she was the grand-parent, instead of an old servant honored 
for her virtues. 

“One of her ‘ dear children,’ as she calls them,” having 
died a few years ago, Mammy Chris was offered a portion 
of his clothing. “She chose his Guyaquil hat, and his 
black silk cravat; and always on Sunday is the cravat 
added to her best dress; and the large hat serves to shield 
her gray head from the summer’s sun.” 

It is remarkable, that all or most of the servants men- 
tioned by our authoress are Baptists, though the families to 
which they are so devotedly attached are Episcopalian. 
The Baptist Church, in all the South, we believe, wins to 
its bosom five times as many colored people as all other 
churches put together. The probable causes are extempore 
preaching, and immersion : the latter rite having a palpable 
significancy as a type, which naturally suits the compre- 
hension and draws the regards of Africa’s unsophisticated 
children. Let no one suspect us of broaching theological 
discussion. We mean to express no opinion whatever as 
to the merits of churches, or modes of induction into them. 

Bishop Meade’s Preface tothe “ Sketches” confirms their 
drift, and heightens their value. He states some striking 
instances of cultivated mind, and of trusted integrity, in 
slaves. “I mention one,” says he, “ which has come under 
my own observation. The late Judge Upshur, of Virginia, 
had a faithful house servant, (by his will now set free,) 
with whom he used to correspond on matters of business, 
when he was absent on his circuit. I was dining at his 
house some years since, with a number of persons, himself 
being absent, when the conversation turned on the subject 
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of the Presidential election, then going on, and about which 
there was an intense interest: when his servant informed 
us that he had that day received a letter from his master, then 
on the Western Shore, in which he’stated that the friends 
of General Harrison might be relieved from all uneasiness, 
as the returns already received made his election quite 
certain.” 

“Of course,” adds the Bishop, “ it is not to be supposed 
that we design to convey the impression that such instan- 
ces are numerous, the nature of the relationship forbidding 
it—but we do mean emphatically to affirm, that there is far 
more of kindly and Christian intercourse, than many ata 
distance are apt to believe.” 


4 





A NARRATIVE oF AN Exprioratory VisiT to each the 
Consular Cities of China and to the Islands of Hong 
Kong and Chusan. By the Rev. George Smith, M. A., 
&c., &c. New York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff 
Street. 1847, 


We have found this work, upon perusal, a highly inter- 
esting and well-written account of the author’s travels and 
labors in China. The style 1s exceedingly chaste and free, 
and the information given is of an important character, 
especially in a moral, or rather a religious aspect. Since 
the opening of the ports of China has let in the light of the 
Gospel upon the benighted followers of Confucius, we have 
read with interest everything concerningthem. Mr. Smith’s 
sketches of men, manners and things indicate an enlarged 
and liberal mind, while the catholic spirit, everywhere 
manifest, proclaims him a worthy teacher of that Holy 
Religion, whose ends are peace and good-will. We com- 
mend the book and its author to public regard. The book 
has reached us through Messrs. Drinker & Morris. 





An ANALyTicaL DicEstTeD INpeEx of the reported cases of 


the Court of Appeals and General Court of Virginia—from 
Washington tu 2nd Grattan inclusive, with a repertorium 
of the Cases doubly and systematically arranged. By 
Benjamin Tate, Counsellor at Law, 2 vols. Drinker and 
Morris, Richmond, 1847. 


A Digest of the Virginia Reports has been long needed 
by the legal profession in Virginia. Considering the num- 
ber of volumes which our reports have reached, a digest is 
an almost indispensable requisite to a library. This labor 


of Doppeldickius, the learned Dutchman, which Hood men- 
tions as having been published in a quarto volume. We 
suggest to the author the propriety of abridging it materi- 
ally and issuing it in 12mo. for his next edition. 

The length of a title-page, however, is but a trifling objec- 
tion to an excellent book ; in our judgment, the best life of 
General Taylor that has yet appeared. The memoranda, 
supplied by Mr. Conrad, were obtained by him during the 
past summer in Kentucky, where he went to make himself 
acquainted with the early history of General Taylor, with 
a view to preparing an entire life for the press. With this 
valuable materiel and by constant reference to public docu- 
ments, Mr. Fry has admirably carried out the original pur- 
pose. We trust he will reap an abundant reward in the 
rapid sale of the book, which is published in excellent style 
and contains many spirited illustrations by the well-known 
Darley. 1t has been transmitted to us by Messrs. Nash 
and Woodhouse. 


Tue Rose; or, AFrection’s Girt. For 1848. Edited 
by Emily Marshall. Illustrated by Ten elegant Steel 
Engravings, &c., &c. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This is a very tasteful and appropriate little gift-book, 
and will meet with a ready sale in the holidays. The lite- 
rary contents are attractive and well arranged and the en- 
gravings, we think, are far better than those of any Ameri- 
can Annual we have seen. The style of the volume is 
well sustained in the binding, which is of the best morocco 
embossed in gilt. 





Tue Convict; or The Hypocrite unmasked. A Tale. 
By G. P. R. James. Esq. Author of * Russell,” &c. 
&c. &e. 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers, in their Library of select 
novels, publish a novel of Mr. James about as regularly aa 
we issue our magazine. The wonderful sameness of plot 
and reflection, which distinguishes Mr. James’ works, su- 
persedes the necessity of a monthly analysis of them, for 
the criticism of one will equally apply to all, and it may be 
said of his last hero, in connection with his first story, 


Mutato nomine de te fabula narratur. 


We deem it only necessary to announce the appearance 


has been happily achieved by Mr. Tate, and in a manner of the “Convict,” which may be found at the store of 


highly creditable, considering the kind of labor and the dif- 
ficulty of attaining perfect accuracy in such a work. There 
are a few, very few, errors which have crept into it, not- 
withstanding the most assiduous labor and regular care. 
These, however, will he readily detected by the practitioner 
and can be easily corrected. The editor and the enterpri- 
sing publishers, Messrs. Drinker and Morris deserve, as we 


trust they will receive, the consideration and patronage of 


the Virginia Bar. 





Messrs. Drinker & Morris. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY OF 
THE UNITED STATES ; With biographies of Distinguish- 
ed Officers of all grades. By Fayette Robinson, late an 
Officer in the Army. In two vols., Philadelphia. Pub- 
lished hy E. H. Butler & Co. 1848, pp. 664. 


A very useful book, embodying much acceptable infor- 
mation with regard to the Army. Indeed the author could 
not have treated his subject respectably without producing 


A Lire or Genera TayLor; Comprising a Narrative of | something of interest to all classes of society. “I have 


Events connected with his Professional Career, Derived from 
Public Documents and Private Correspondence; By J. 
Reese Fry ; and Authentic Incidents of his early years. 
From materials collected by Robert T. Conrad. With 
an original and accurate portrait and eleven elegant illus- 
trations of the battles of Fort Harrison, Okee-cho-bee, 
Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, Monterey and Buena 
Vista, &c., &c. Designed by F.O.C. Darley. Phila- 
delphia: Grigg, Elliot & Co. No. 14, North Fourth 
Street. 1847. pp. 332. 


This interminable title-page reminds us of the autograph 





written this book,” says Mr. Robinson in his preface, “to 
| fill a vacuum in the history of our country—to preserve, if 
| possible, the memory of the services of many distinguished 
men, the achievements of whom are apt in the general an- 
nalsof the United States to be overlooked.” In the prose- 
cution of this design, Mr. R. has supplied us with accounts 
of individual gallantry on many memorable occasions, 
bringing down the narrative to the present war with Mex- 
ico, and presenting detailed accounts from the most reliable 
authorities of the recent victories under Generals Scott and 
Taylor. 
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The style of the book is good and it is embellished with 
“thirty-six portraits,” which the title-page tells us are ‘ au- 
thentic.” We are disposed, however, somewhat to doubt 
their authenticity. We have seen but a few of the officers, 
whose portraits are given, but judging from these few, we 
could place but little confidence in the general accuracy of 
the likenesses. The plate of Col. Payne, for example, is by 
no means faithful, and that of the late Capt. Walker, we do 
not hesitate to declare the worst likeness we have ever 
noticed. Those of Generals Gaines and Scott are better, 
and would be recognized at once. 

The book may be found at the store of Messrs. Drinker 
and Morris. 


Txovcunts ann Maxims, [LLLUsTRATING MoRAL AND 
ReEuicious sussects. By Rev. H. Hooker, Author of 
the ** Portion of the Soul,” ** Popular Infidelity,” &c. 
&c. Philadelphia. John C. Clark. 


This is a modest little volume from the pen of an Epis- 
copal clergyman, who has written many popular works of a 
devotional character. His “Thoughts and Maxims” are 
excellent little sermons, breathing a reflective spirit and ex- 
pressed in clear and forcible language. 

The unpretending style in which they are published 
would induce many to lay the book aside as a juvenile pro- 
duction. To enable our readers to judge for themselves, 
however, we make a few extracts, which may be taken as 
fair specimens of the whole. 


“ Nobody envies a man who does not appear to be pleas- 
ed with himself.” 


‘The soul without action is like an instrument not play- 
ed upon, or like a ship in port, knowing no process while 
it stays there, but that of decay.” 


“‘ Depravity, without intelligence, makes the human con- 
dition most hopeless; the darkness there, is such often, 
that nothing better can be seen by its victim.” 


* Vanity, rather than malice, is the prevalent reason why 
men take so little pleasure in the praise and gifts of others.” 


“Life is short, and they mistake its aims and lose its 
best enjoyment, who depend for happiness on outward 
things, and not on the state of the heart. The affections, 
reposing and sweetly twining round their just objects, are 
a never failing source of improving delight ; but condition, 
show, power and riches, or envy, pride and contempt, the 
common retinue of them all, do but burn out or burden our 
nature, so that what we call happiness is but a poor and 
starving imitation of it.” 


“ The rights of women take the best care of themselves. 
They receive no strength from the assertion of others. They 
are, in their nature, so delicate and sacred, that our defence 
of them seems but an unwary rudeness, which more im- 
pairs than supports them.” 


“True greatness beams from a lowly lot all the more 
nobly. The reason of this is, that in our vulgar thoughts 
we are so apt to associate it with certain external advanta- 
ges. Hence the surprise and pleasure we feel on seeing 
it where we had not been accustomed to look for it.” 


‘“* An ardent sensibility to the impressions of great vir- 
tues and abilities, accompanied with a generous oblivion of 
the little imperfections with which they are joined, is one 
of the surest indications of a superior character.” 


** No beauty strikes so deep, or leaves such work done, 


improves us, and the more it is gazed on, the more shall 
we be drawn to it and become as one with it.” 


“Genius has one trial which finds no sympathy; it is 
the trial of being measured as coarse things are ; of seeing 
its jewels accounted of no value, its inspirations lost for 
want of interpreters, or used up as fit mixtures with common 
things.” 


“ A clear stream reflects all objects that are upon its shore, 
but is unsnilied by them; so it should be with our hearts— 
they should show the effect of all objects, and yet remain 
unharmed by any.” 


“Tt is a low view of knowledge, to make it an in- 
strument to an end : knowledge of what is true and excel- 
lent is a substantive good, a blessedness realized without 
looking to further ends; it is itself its best end, and they 
do but make a trade of it who seek it as a means of gain- 
ing things below itself, or see aught in it but the body and 
glory of an unchanging good.’’ 

This book is for sale by Nash & Woodhouse. 





ADDRESSES. 


We have received from the authors and publishers the 
following addresses, for which we return our thanks. 


An Introductory Address, delivered at the opening of the 
Session of 1847-8 to the students of the Memphis Medical 
College, November 1, 1847. By George R. Grant, M. D.. 
Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine in the 
Memphis Medical College. Published by the class. 


An Introductory Lecture on the Relations of Chemistry to 
the Vital Force; Delivered in the Philadelphia College of 
Medicine. By D. P. Gardner, M. D. Professor of Chem- 
istry and Medical Jurisprudence. Published by the Class. 
Session of 1847-48. 


An Address Delivered before the Grand Division of the 
Order of the Sons of Temperance of North Carolina, in the 
Presbyterian Church, Raleigh, on the evening of the 19th 
of October, 1847. By Charles F. Deems, Professor in the 
University of North Carolina. Published by the Grand 
Division of the Sons of Temperance, N. C. 


An Address Delivered at Columbia, South Carolina, before 
the State Agricultural Society, on the 25th of November, 
1847. By R. F. W. Allston. Published by order of the 
Society. 





In the January number of the Ladies’ National Maga- 
zine for 1848, (edited by Mrs. Ann S. Stevens, and pub- 
lished in Philadelphia,) we find the Historical Ballad of 
‘“*Bertrand du Guesclin,” which our readers will remem- 
ber was contributed to the October number of this maga- 
zine for 1847, by Miss Mary E. Lee of Charleston, 8. C., 
published verbatim as original. 

Among the editorial items we find also this announcement: 

“Our CopyricgHt. We are forced to copy-right our 
continued stories, in order to prevent their beifg stolen as 
heretofore by certain book publishers. We have no desire 
to restrict the newspaper press from copying them !” 


We submit the facts without comment. 





We are not in the habit of making out a list of Errata 
for our work, as it is generally printed with correctness and 
we hope for the future to avoid all blunders of the type. 
We must ask the reader, however, to read sitting for set- 
ting in the first sentence of the article on “* Napoleon’s Cap- 
tivity.” This awkward error escaped us in reading the 





as that of the mind and heart. [t delights not more than it 


proof. 
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